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SURVEY OF THE WORLD ~- 


Progress of Reform in Philadelphia—The Sea Level Canal—Chicago’s Rail- 
ways and Gas Supply—The Isle of Pines—The Church Federation Congress 
—The Russian Situation—King Haakon VII of Norway—French Politics 
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The New King of Norway. . . BARON DE STAMPENBOURG 
The Proposal (Story). . . . . . + HERMAN BERNSTEIN 
John on Patmos (Poem)... . ESTHER HOOKER CATLIN 
Negro Self-Help. . . . . . . BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 
The Music, Art and Drama of the Month. . . .... . 
French Anxieties. . . . . + + + « «+ «+ URBAIN GOHIER 
Proposed International Phonetic Conference . ROBERT STEIN 
CowerGee .. ce creecrve4cse«6« « BETO REE 
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EDITORIALS : BOOK REVIEWS: 
The Insurance Investigation Howells’s London Films 
The Federal Council of Churches Harben’s Pole Baker 
Candidates for the Nobel Prize Some Southern Stories 
Who Pays for It? The Use of the Bible 
A Discourteous City Professor Palmer’s Herbert 
Tuberculosis The Indian Dispossessed 
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Financial, Insurance, Etc. 
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Our Cover Designs 


Ir is quite important that the front door 
of a magazine should present an inviting 
appearance. Fashion requires also that it 
be freshly painted and the knocker polished 
up at least once a month. Now to get up 
sixteen original, attractive and practicable 
designs every year is not an easy task, and 
we want all the help we can get on it. 
Therefore we appeal to those of our read- 
ers who have artistic aspirations to submit 
drawings for next year’s covers. 

A year ago we offered a prize for the best 
design, and from those submitted we se- 
lected the covers which we have since been 
using. Some of them we again print on this 
page in reduced facsimile. In several art 
schools cover designs for THE INDEPEN- 
DENT were made a class exercise, and a 
number of the successful sketches came 
from students of these schools. But we 
know that there are many young people in 
all parts of the country who are working 
by themselves to attain proficiency in draw- 
ing, and, as some of these will welcome a 
chance to match their work with others, we 
extend this general invitation to participate 
in our cover competition. 

& 
PRIZE OFFER TO ART STUDENTS AND 
OTHERS. 


THE INDEPENDENT offers a prize of $25 for the 
most satisfactory cover design for its special and 
monthly numbers. The designs must be in one 
color, in line or wash, and either 6 by 9 inches 
or in such proportion as to reduce to those di- 
mensions. The design must contain the title THE 
INDEPENDENT on the upper part in the type used 
on all the covers, and also include the words 
“A Weekly Magazine,” “Ten Cents a Copy. Two 
Dollars a Year,” “130 Fulton St. New York,” 
and the name of the month or of the special 
number, such as “Christmas Number,” “Book 
Number,” “Vacation Number,” “Easter Num- 
ber,” “Fourth of July Number,” “Fiction Num- 
ber,” and “Holiday Book Number.” The designs 
may be appropriate to any month or to any of 
the special numbers mentioned. A space not less 
in area than 4% by 4% inches, tho not neces- 
sarily square, must be left blank for the table of 
contents. THE INDEPENDENT reserves the right 
to buy any of the designs, other than the prize 
winner, ct $10 each. Competitors must have 
their drawings in this cffice before February Ist, 
1906. Designs must be fully prepaid, and, if they 
are to be returned, the return charges must be 
enclosed. Address Cover Design Competition, 
THE INDEPENDENT, 130 —ulton St. N. Y. 
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The Greatest American Novel 


The House of | (2: &<-« 


most artistic novel of the year.”— 


San Francisco Chronicle. 
irt ‘‘Zola was never so exact, so 
truthful, so absolutely indisputable 
as Mrs. Wharton in The House of 


ED I TH Ww H A RTON Mirth.”—Boston Transcript. 


Illustrated, $1.50 


Mrs. Brookfield and Her Circle 


By CHARLES and FRANCES BROOKFIELD Illustrated, 2 vols., $7.00 net 
“The best of the recent books of reminiscence is that which agreeably centers about Mrs. 
Brookfield."—N. Y. Tribune. 


The Life of James Anthony Froude 
By HERBERT PAUL Illustrated, $4.00 net 


An able and illuminating biography containing much new material. 


Essays in Application 
By HENRY VAN DYKE $1.50 net. Postage 13 cents 


‘* Such keen social satire as ‘ Publicomania,’ such sane economic reasoning as ‘ Property and 
Theft,’ such noble expositions of the business of living as ‘The School of Life,’ are all virile 
voices to the times, accurately keyed to counteract current failures and fallacies.” —Jnierior. 


The Voyage of the Discovery 
By CAPTAIN ROBERT F. SCOTT, R. N. Illustrated, 2 vols., $10.00 net 


‘Captain Scott has dove a splendid piece of work ; not the least part of it is the production 
of the ablest and most interesting record of travel to which the p;esent century has yet given 
birth.”"—London Spectator. 

















A History of Egypt 
By JAMES H. BREASTED Illustrated, $5.00 net. Postage 36 cents 


‘* This is a most valuable and interesting work. We must not fail to mention the wealth of 
illustrations excellently selected.” —/nudependent 


In the Name of the Bodleian, and other Essays 
By AUGUSTINE BIRRELL $1.00 net 


Delightful essays on a variety of subjects written with great literary charm. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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New Electric-lighted Daily Trains 


BETWEEN 


CHICAGO ~~ 


© ST. PAUL AND MINNEAPOLIS sa 


The most comfortable, convenient, 


unique and beautiful trains 


between Chicago and 
the Twin 
Cities, 


and each car is provided with 

ten sections and three private com- 

partments; or ten sections, a drawing 

room with annex and two compartments 

(to be used either singly or en suite). 
new cars are the maximum length, seventy-two 
The berths are several inches longer than the 


feet. 


reclining chair cars and day coaches. 


of the highest character. 
The Most Direct Route. 


usual standard, the toilet rooms are larger than usual, 


fitted with porcelain wash stands and other innovations. 
The electric-lighting arrangements include individual reading lamps of the most modern 
design, magnificent art lamps in the buffet-smoking and library car, and brilliantly lighted 


Table d’hote dinner on dining car. The best of chefs, experienced waiters, and a menu 


All agents sell tickets via The North-Western Line. 


_ 


a 
2 


2 
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The usual 
straight com- 

partment sleepin 

_ car has beendispense 
with on these new trains, 


The 


Ghe Best of Everything. 


Traffic M. 
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The Extension of Biblical Stady 
The Institute of (popular tn yh sy 


and professional) for min- 

isters, Sunday-school teachers, pa- 

Sacred Literature rents ‘and all who are interested in 

the improvement and extension of 

(Continuing biblical study in the home, the 

The American Institute church, or the community. Private 
ef Sacred Literature) study, class work or lectures. 
oF Send for Announcements. 

Address Department 17. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Complete High School and College Preparatory Courses. 
Students may register at any time and may take up com- 
plete courses or pursue special branches. Students under the 
direct personal charge of professors in Harvard, Yale, Cor- 
nell and other leading Amvrican colleges and universities. 

Also complete Normal, Commercial, Agricultural and Com- 
mon School departments. Tuition as low as consistent with 
first-class instruction. Do not take up any course of study 
by correspondence until after you have seen a copy of our 
free eighty page catalogue. 

Address THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
Dept. 67, Springfield, Mass. 


Dr\SAACTHomPSONS EYE WATER 








Itafflicted with 


Sore EYES 





By MARGARET E. SANGSTER 


THE STORY BIBLE 


522 pages, 12 color drawings, $2 net (postage 17 cts ) 
MOFFAT, YARD & CO., . NEW YORK 








CHRISTMAS 


If you are considering 
the presentation of 


AGIFT TOY°UR CHURCH 


can we not be of assist- 
ance to you, as we are 
specialists? Send for our 
illustrated Handbook of 
each department—Wood, 
Metal, Stone. Marble, 
Glass, Embroidery, etc. 


J. & R. LAMB, 
23, 25, 27 SIXTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK 
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$12,500,000 


NEW YORK CITY 34% 
Tax Exempt Gold Bonds 


(Payable in Fifty Years) 





TO BE SOLD THURSDAY, NOV. 23d, 1905. 





Issued in Coupon or Registered Form. 
Interchangeable at will after purchase. 


OFFERED DIRECT TO INVESTORS. 


These bonds are a legal investment for trust funds and are exempt from 
taxat.on except for state purposes. 

Chapter 274 of the Laws of 1904, which app’'ies to the sale of Bonds of 
the City of New York, provides that “all or none” bids cannot be considered 
by the Comptroller unless the bidder offering to purchase “all or none” of 
the Bonds offered for sale shall also offer to purchase “all or any part”’ 
thereof. 

Send bids in a sealed envelope, enclosed in the addressed envelope. A deposit of TWO PER CENT. OF PAR 
VALUE MUST ACCOMPANY BID. Such deposit must be in money or certified check upon a solvent Banking 
Corporation. This deposit will, if requested, be returned day of sale to unsuccessful bidders. For fuller information 
see “City Record,” published at 2 City Hall, New York. 


Consult any Bank or Trust Company, or address 


EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller City of New York, 
280 Broadway, New York. 





ST. DENIS 


AND— 


MARTINIQUE 


Hotels 


NEW YORK CITY. 


The Martinique 


Broadway and 33d St., Entrance on 33d St. 


A modern sixteen story. fireproof building, has just been 
leased by us, and you will find the same refinement, home 
comfort and good living that have made the St. Denis 


‘Broadway and Eleventh Street) so popular. Single rooms 
$1.50 per day and up. European plan. Rooms with bath, 
$2.50 up. Table d’hote breakfast, fifty cents. 


WM. TAYLOR @ SON, Props. 





PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE 


E. W. SCOTT, President 
346 Broadway, New York 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men. Permanent, giving a large amount 
of indemnity for the family; temporary, guaran- 
teeing at low cost against loss by death while 
engaged in speculative operations. It specially 
provides for practical wants. 
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DEFISIENT CHILDREN 


Means and Methods of Treatment to Suit 
Varied Conditions and 
Circumstances 


The. most efficient treatment for children who 
are mentally backward or deficient is that which 
is given at the Bancroft-Cox ‘Training School, 
Haddonfield, N. J. Remarkable results have been 
attained here in cases that appeared hopeless. 

When conditions make it impossible or un- 
desirable that the child be sent from home, a 
trained teacher can be detailed from the school 
and apply at your home the system of treatment 
followed at this institution. 

Another plan by which any deficient child 
may be properly trained and benefited is through 
the Corresponding Course of Instruction con- 
ducted by the Bancroft Training School. This 
course, by a system of instruction fitted to in- 
dividual cases, qualifies a mother or other per- 
son in the home to teach and train a child ac- 
cording to the principles that have accomplished 
such beneficial results at the school. 

A book giving a general outline for the treat- 
ment of backward and deficient children in the 
home will be sent on receipt of 50 cents. This 
book is, of course, general in its application and 
not specific, as is the regular instruction course. 
Full details of the Correspondence Course and 
illustrated circular describing the work of the 
resident school and _ special teachers, can be 
had upon request addressed to Miss Margaret 
Bancroft, principal 














REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE NEW YORK COUNTY NATIONAL BANK 


at New York. in the State of New York, at the close of business 
November 9th, 1905. 


Loans and discounts. ; - -— 132.40 
Overdrafts secured and unsecured..........- ......++ 1,902.43 
U.S. Bonds to secure circulation. 50,000.05 
Bonds, securities, etc 2,335, 267.11 
Banking house furniture and fixtures ................. 65,000.00 
Other real estate owned... sm 118,559.12 
Due from National Banks (not rese rve agents). sua 86,352.89 
Checks and other cash items : 36,669.54 
Exchanges for Clearing House 430,838.85 
Notes of other National Banks. . a asiekaha 25,000.00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and MOR co cins neice 14,113.50 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz. 

Specie a 


sew eae . $B1,110,858.25 
Legal- tender notes. panewiaiced 


195,264.00 
1,306, 122,25 


2,500.00 


- $6,791,458.14 


Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer (5 per cent. of 
circulation) 


_ ee 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in. 
Surplus fund. . 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes nee 
National bank notes outstanding. . 
Due to State Banks and Bankers... 
Due to Trust Companies and Savings ‘Banks. 
Individual deposits subject to check.... 
Demand certificates of deposit............. 
Certified checks.... a needed ‘ 
Cashier's checks outst anding. ha 
Bills payable, inc ee certificates of deposit ‘for 
money borrowed “ 


$200,000.00 


8, 165.17 
200,000.00 


Total. . a “ss 
State of a Y ak, © eeate of ee Y wy ss. 

I, FREDERICK FOWLER, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the best of 


my knowledge and belief. 
FRED’K FOWLER, Cashier. 
sa neeied and sworn to before me this 16th day of November, 
19% LEWIS L. PIERCE, Notary Public, 
City and County of New York. 


ROBART J. FARE. 

B. WEBS’ TER, >? Directors. 
c HRISTIAN F. TIETJEN ie 
FRANCIS L. LELAND, ! 


. $6,791,458.14 


Correct—Attest : 





OVINGTON 


BROTHERS COMPANY 


are known all over the country for 
their superb stock of high grade 
table china and g‘ass ware, but it 
is not so well understood that they 
have many such interesting side 
lines as: Hand Painted Fans, Ivory 
Carvings, Embossed and Colored 
Leather, Holland Silver Boxes, Desk 
Clocks, Brass Library Sets, Old 
French Faience, Rock Crystal, Dres- 
den Porcelain Paintings, Russian 
Bronzes, Ivory Miniatures, Electric 
Fountains, Bedside Sets, Electric 
Push Buttons. 


314 Fifth Avenue, New York 








“ Mid star-crowned, snow-clad peaks.”’ 


WINTER 
IN THE 


ADIRONDACKS 





If you need a bracing, dry air, filled 
with the healthful odor of the balsam 
and the fir, you will find it at Saranac 
Lake—only twelve hours from New York 
or Buffalo, fifteen hours from Boston, 
twenty-four hours from Chicago, twenty- 
one hours from Cincinnati and thirty 
hours from St. Louis, by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


A copy of No. 20 of the “ Four-Track Series,” “The 
Adirondacks and How to Reach Them,” will be sent 
free on receipt of a2-cent stamp by George H. Daniels, 
General Passenger Agent, New York Central R. R., 
Grand Central Station, New York. 
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QUARTERLY REPORT OF 
THE ORIENTAL BANK, 


the close of business on the ninth day of November, 


RESOURCES. 


coon and discounts, less due from Directors $9,029,874 5: 
iability of Directors as makers 

Ovestinaian 

Due from trust companies, banks, 
bankers, and 695,533 65 

Due from approved reserve agents 793,851 35 


Banking house and lot 
Other real estate 


Mortgages- owned .. . 
Stocks and bonds.. 
Specie 
U. 8S. legal-tender notes and notes of na- 
tional banks 
Cash items, viz.: 
Bills and checks for the next 
day’s exchanges 
Other items carried as cash.... 


LIABILITIES, 


Capital stock paid in, in cash 
Surplus fund 
Undivided profits, less current expenses and 
taxes pai 
Due depositors 
Due trust companies, 
brokers 
Preferred deposits, viz.: 
Due savings banks $1,003,992 60 
Due building and loan associa- 
36,155 07 


Amount due not included under any of the 

above heads, viz.: 
Unpaid dividends 

Reserved for taxes 


6,940,781 26 
3,100,020 53 


1,040,147 67 


$70 00 
11,513 85 
—_— 11,583 85 

$12,981,833 88 
State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 

. JONES, Tr., President, and GEO. W. ADAMS, 
Cashier, of the Oriental Bank, a bank located and doing 
business at No. 182-184 Broadway, in the City of New 
York, in said county, being duly sworn, each for himself, 
says that the foregoing report, with the schedule accom- 
panying the same, is true and correct in all respects, to 
the best of his knowledge and belief, and they further 
say that the usual business of said bank has been trans- 
acted at the location required by the banking law (Chap. 
689, Laws of 1892 as amended), and not elsewhere; and 
that the above report is made in compliance with an offi- 
cial notice received from the Superintendent of Banks 
designating the ninth day of November, 1905, as the day 
on which such report shall he: made. 

W. JONES, Jr., President. 
0" W. ADAMS, Cashier. 

Severally subscribed and sworn to by both deponents the 
20th day of November, 1905, before me. ™ 3 a 

[Seal of Notary.] Notary Public. 


EWIS® @ONGER 


The Largest and Best-Equipped 


HOUSEFURNISHING WAREROOMS 


BEST QUALITY GOODS ONLY 
Everything necessary for Kitchen, Laundry, 
Dining Room, Library, Pantry, Hall, Bath and 
Stable. Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, Crockery, 
China and Glass, Fire Sets, Andirons, and Fen- 
ders. House- cleaning articles. 


EDDY REFRIGERATORS 


Our Standard for a Quarter of a Century. 
Orders by mail receive prompt and careful attention. 
130 and 132 West 42d Street, and 
135 West Forty-first St.. New York. 

Between Sixth Avenue and Broadway. 





QUARTERLY REPORT OF 
THE FIFTH AVENUE BANK OF NEW YORK 


ay close of business on the ninth day of November, 


RESOURCES. 
home and discounts, less due from weemeree 
he 660s borenenscs wns dde tines does cocces 90,284, 
Ligbility of Directors as makers 
Overdrafts 
Due from trust companies, 
and brokers ee 
Banking house and lot.......... wees ode 
Te eee socece 
Stocks and bonds........ étoctnsednetneatess 
Specie 
U. S. legal tender notes and notes of Na- 
tional banks 
Cash items, viz.: 
Bills -_ checks for the next day’s ex- 
change $410,489 81 
Other Troms carried as cash. 69,378 76 


banks, bankers, 


479,868 57 


$13,188,218 39 
LIABILITIES. 


Capital stock paid in, in cash...... ° 
Surplus fund 
Undivided poedte, 
taxes paid 
Due depositors 
Due trust companies, _ 
bankers, and brokers 
Preferred deposits, viz.: 
Due savings banks 
Due building and loan associa- 


less current expenses and 
1,649,649 11 


7,966 90 
14,013 97 
2,509 1 


9 
11,338,444 28 


Amount due not included under any of the 
above heads, viz.: 


Unpaid dividends 
b 


$18, 188,218 39 
State of New York, County of New York, ss. 

A. 8. FRISSELL, President, and B. H. FANCHER, Cash- 
ier, of The Fifth Avenue Bank of New York, a bank 
located and doing business at No. 530 Fifth Avenue, in the 
City of New York, in said county, being duly sworn, 
each for himself, says that the foregoing report, with the 
schedule accompanying the same, is true and correct in all 
respects, to the best of his knowledge and belief, and they 
further say that the usual business of said bank has been 
transacted at the location required by the banking law 
(Chap. 689, Laws of 1892, as amended), and not elsewhere, 
and that the above report is made in compliance with an 
official notice received from the Superintendent of Banks 
designating the ninth day of November, 1905, as the day 
on which such report shall be made. 

A. 8. FRISSELL, President. 
B. H. FANCHER, Cashier. 

Severally subscribed and sworn to 4 both deponents the 
17th day of November, 1905, before me. 

[Seal of Notary.] SE LAH L. BENNETT, 

Notary Public, Westchester Oo. 
ctf. filed in New York Co. 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


is just pure cod liver oil—free from dis- 
guise, because none is needed. It is the 
impurity or adulteration in cod liver oil 
that makes it offensive to taste and smell. 
The purity of Moller’s Oil makes it 


Free from Taste or Odor 


It is this purity that makes Moller’s 
Oil so digestible and without that nau- 
seous “‘ repeat.”’ 

The genuine is sold only in flat, oval bottles, 
imported from Norway, bearing the name of 


Schieffelin & Company, New York 
SOLE AGENTS 























ASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients received. 
years’ experience; late first Assistant Physician in 

Middletown, N. Y., State Hospital; visit before decid- 

ing. Cc. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 
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REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF . 
THE IMPORTERS AND TR ADEaS NATIONA 
ANK OF NEW YO 
at New York, = the State of New ng at the close of 
business, November 9, 


Loans and discounts ° 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured........ ee 
U. 8S. bonds to secure circulation 
Bonds, securities, etC......-+-ceeeeeeeee ecce 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures 
Due from national banks (not reserve agents) 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Checks and other cash items 
Exchanges for Clearing House 
Notes of other national banks 
Fractional paper currency, nickels, and cents. 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
Specie 
Legal tender notes 
Redemption fund with U. 8S. uaiuitet 
per cent. of circulation). 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer, Repeal than 5% 
redemption fund coccece 


Sazgsssses 


51,000 00 


L 

Capital stock paid in..... he «+++ $1,500,000 00 
Surplus fund 5,000,000 00 
Undivided profits, 

paid 
National banknotes outstanding 
State banknotes outstanding 
Due to other national banks 
Due to State banks and bankers 
Dune to trust companies and savings banks.. 
Dividends unpaid 
Individual deposits subject to check 
Demand certificates of deposit 
Certified checks 
Cashier’s checks outstanding 


Total 
State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 

I, H. H. POWELL, Cashier of the above-named bank, do 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. 

H. H. POWELL, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 14th day of 
November, 1905. CHAS. E. McCARTHY, 

Notary Public, N. Y. Co. 

Correct—Attest: 

H. C. HULBERT, ) 
ISAAC D. FLETCHER, Directors. 
EDWARD VAN VOLKENBURGR, } 


DEAFNESS CURED 
BY “ACTINA” 


Ninety-five per cent. of all cases of deafness brought 

to our attention is the result of chronic catarrh of the 

throat and middle ear. The inner ear can- 

not be reached by probing or spraying. 

hence the inability to obtain a cure by old 

methods. That there is a scientific cure 

for deafness and catarrh is demonstrated 

every day by the use of “Actina.” 

“Actina” also cures asthma, bronchitis, 

sore throat, weak lungs, colds and head- 

ache; and all other ailments that are di- 

rectly or indirectly due to catarrh. “Ac- 

tina” is sent on trial, postpaid. Call or 

write us about your case. We give advice 

free and positive proof of cures. A valu- 

able book—Prof. Wilson’s 100-page Treatise on Disease, 

Free. Address New York & London Electric Association, 
Dept. 53D, 929 Walnut Street, Kansas City. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


CLARENCE W. BOWEN, Publisher. 


A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post-Office as 
Second-Class Mail Matter. 


Terms of subscription, payable in advance, one 
year $2.00. Single Copies, 10 cents. 


Single copies over six months old, twenty-five cents. Postage 
to any Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1.56 a year extra. 











REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
MARKET AND FULTON NATIONAL BANK 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business, November 9th, 1905: 

"RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation 
Bonds, securities, 
Banking-house, furniture and fixtures 
Due from national banks (not reserve agents) 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Checks and other cash 
Exchanges for clearing-house ° 
Notes of other national banks........... eos 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz 
Specie $1, 019, 178 21 
Legal toner notes 05,322 00—1,724,500 21 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer i per 
eent, of circulation) 2,500 00 
Due from U. S. Treasurer, other than 5% re- 
demption fund __ 500 00 

opessece iipedtinecsaceesh enmumied $11,184,830 77 

LIABILITIES. 


Total 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus Fund 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid 
National bank notes outstanding 
Due to other national banks 
Due to State banks and bankers 
Due to trust companies and savings banks.. 
Dividends unpaid 
Individual deposits subject to check 
Demand ce-tificates of deposit 
Certified checke 
Cashier’s checks outstanding 
Liabilities other than those above stated.... 


Total $11,184,830 77 


State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 

I, THOMAS J. STEVENS, Cashier of the above named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is true 
to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

T. J. STEVENS, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 15th day of No- 
vember, 1905. 

[Seal. 


0. B. LEWIS, Notary Public, Kings Co. 
(Ctf. filed in N. Y. Co.) 

A. GILBERT 

7. We DEVOE, Directors. 

JOSEPH C. BALDWIN, 


QUARTERLY REPORT OF 


THE PLAZA BANK 
at the close of business November 9th, 1905: 
URCES. 


Correct—Attest : 





Loans and discounts 

Overdrafts 5 

Due from approved reserve agents 87 

Real estate 61 
‘ 00 


Specie 225, 37 
U. S._ legal- tender notes and notes of na- 
tional banks 00 
Cash items, viz.: 
Bills and checks for the’ next 
day’s exchanges 
Other items carried as cash 
199,781 92 
LIABILITIES. $4,553,749 53 
Capital stock paid in, in cash $100,000 00 
Surplus fund 100,000 00 
Undivided profits, 
taxes paid 174,693 49 
I TE $3,379,841 34 
Due trust companies, banks, bank- 
616,706 89 
179,007 81 


less current expenses and 


ee ree 
Due savings banks.............. 
4,175,556 04 

Reserved for taxes. 3,500 00 


$4,553,749 53 
State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 

W. M’MASTER MILLS, President, and’ E. M. CLARKE, 
Cashier, of the Plaza Bank, a bank located and doing 
business at No. 753 Fifth Avenue, in the City of New 
York, in said county, being duly sworn, each for himself, 
says that the foregoing report, with the schedule accom- 
panying the same, is true and correct in all respects, to 
the best of his knowledge and belief, and they further 
say that the usual business of said bank has been trans- 
acted at the location required by the banking law (Chap. 
689, Laws of 1892, as amended), and not elsewhere, and 
that the above report is made in compliance with an official 
notice received from the Superintendent of Banks, desig- 
nating the 9th day of November, 1905, as the day on which 
such report shall be made. 

W. M’MASTER MILLS, President. 
E. M. CLARKE, Cashier. 

Severally subscribed and sworn to by both deponents the 
17th day of November, 1905, before me, 

E. H. COOK, 

{Seal of Notary.] Notary Public, 
New York County. 
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REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE UNITED NATIONAL BANK OF NEW 
YORK CITY 


at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business November 9, 1905: 


Overdrafts, secured and unsecured.. 

U. 8. bonds to secure circulation... 

U. S. bonds to secure U. S. deposits.. 
Premiums on U. 8. bonds 

Bonds, securities, &¢ 

Other real estate owned 

Due from national banks (not reserve agents) 
Due from State banks and bankers 

Checks and other cash items 

Eixchanges for Clearing House......... 

Notes of other natioual banks 

Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents. 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 

Specie 

Legal-tender notes 110,349 00 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer (5% 

of circulation) 

WOOD ae 66s 086 65 600d ceccindoncsctatoke -- $2,728,128 23 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund 
Undivided profits, 

d 78,494 15 
269,900 00 


2,000 00 


pai 

National banknotes outstanding 

Due to other national banks........... ooes 

Individual deposits subject to 
check $1,231,810 08 

Demand certificates of deposit... 367 6 

Certified checks 

Cashier’s checks outstanding 

United States deposits 

1,267,734 08 
10, 00 


Reserved FOF CABG. 2c cccccccccccescesccccs ee 


$2,728,128 23 
State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 

I, W. W. WAR NER, Cashier of the above- named bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. 

W. W. WARNER, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 14th day of 
November, 1905. 

EWALD F. GIESE 
Notary Public. 

Correct—Attest: 

W. P. RINCKHOFF, 
JOHN REISENWEBER, 
HENRY C. STRAHMANN, 


State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President 


January Ist, 1905 

d . $25,457,929.45 
LIABILITIES, 22.905 552.00 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard), $2.552,377.45 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 220 Breadway 
C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agent 


cog L“ PAGE’S MUCILAGE 


NO gumining to clog neck of bottle—No 
m sediment—will not spoil nor discolor the 
rs. Full2oz. bottle retail: 


t Directors. 





ASSETS, 





Le Page’s Photo Paste, 
202. size retails6c,, by mail, 10c. 
lE PAGES GLUES conte 
10z. bottle or tube, 10c.; by mail. 
@USSIA CEMENT CO., 165 Essex Ave., Gloucester, So 





QUARTERLY REPORT OF 


THE BANK OF AMERICA, 
at the close of business on the 9th day of November, 1905° 


CES. 
Loans and discounts, less due — Directors. 900,088, 588 47 
Liability of Directors as a 00 
Overdrafts 
Due from trust “companies, “banks, 

and brokers ° 
Banking house and lot... gy 8 ES 
Stocks and bond 
Specie 
U. S. legal-tender notes and notes of Na- 

tional banks 
Cash items, viz.: 

Bills and checks for the next 

day’s exchanges . $ 
Other items carried as cash.. 184,611 27 
19,162,866 


ba — rs, 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in in cash........... +++++ $1,500,000 00 
Surplus fund 
Undivided profits, lcss current expenses and 
taxes paid 
Due depositors 
Due trust companies, 
brokers 
Due savings banks 
Amount due not included under any “of the 
above heads, viz.: 
Unpaid dividends .............-- $470 00 
- 16,699 46 


banks, bankers, 


Reserved for taxes.......+...+. 
17,169 


Pow 259,401 78 
State of New York, County of New York, 

WILLIAM H. PERKINS, President, and WALTER M. 
BENNET, Cashier, of the Bank of America, a bank lo- 
cated and doing business at Nos. 44 and 46 Wall Street, in 
the City of New York, in said county, being duly sworn, 
each for himself, says that the foregoing report, with the 
schedule accompanying the’ same, is true and correct in 
all respects, to the best of his knowledge and belief, and 
they further say that the usual business of said bank has 
been transacted at the location required by the banking 
law, (Chap. 689, Laws of 1892, as amended), and not else- 
where; and that the above report is made in compliance 
with an official notice received from the Superintendent of 
Banks, designating the ninth day of November, 1905, as 
the day on which such report shall be made. 

WILLIAM H. PERKINS, be ~ 
WALTER M. BENNET, Cashier. 

Severally subscribed and sworn to by both deponents the 

15th day of November, 1905, before m 
CHAS. D. * CHICHESTER, 
{Seal of Notary.] 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


$38,324,422.73 
34,638,296.48 








Assets, Jan. 1, 1506, [i - -.- = 
Liabilities, - oe Sie @ 


$3,686,126.25 

All forms of Life and Endowment Policies issued. 

CASH distributions paid upon all policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid 
up insurance values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 
chusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on application to 
the Company's Office: 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
D.F. Appel, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y 


The M.,ther Artist 
By Mre Jane Dea: born Mills 
The Best of the Mother Books. 
Brings “oo 4 cr and Mothers dealing with home 
problems. Postpaid 
THE PALMER COMPANY, 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
© ® 
} — 
| BERMUDA 


THE IDEAL WINTER RULSORT 


THE PRINCESS HOTEL 














Open from December to May 
Accommodates 300 Guests. For Terms, etc., Address 
© N. S. HOWE, Hamilton, Bermuda. 6 
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Coffee 


[s just pure Mocha and Java prepared in a new 

way. The coffee berry i is cut up (not : ground) 
by knives of almost razor sharpness into small 
uniform particles. Thus it is not crushed, as by 


the old method of grinding, and the little oil cells 
remain unbroken. The essential oil (food prod- 
uct) cannot evaporate and is preserved indefinitely. 


This is one reason why a pound of Barrington 
Hall will make 15 to 20 cups more of full 


strength coffee than will any coffee grc ground the 
old way; why it excels all other coffee in flavor 


and why it will keep perfectly until used. 

But the main thing about Barrington Hall 
Coffee is that it can be used without ill effect by 
those who find ordinary coffee injures them, be- 
cause the yellow tannin-bearing skin and dust 
(the only injurious properties of coffee) are re- 
moved by the “ steel-cut”’ process. A delicious 


coffee, not a tasteless substitute. 


NO SPECIAL OR HIGH-PRICED COFFEE PERCOLATER NECESSARY 

Price 35 ». to 40c. per pound, acccrdi. g to locality. If your grocer will not 
supply you, let ust-1l you where to getit. We have all ready to send you, 
on request, A sample gan free (see coupon), also our booklet, athe S Secret of 
Good Coff. «” 

CAUTIO S—Baker’ s Barrington Hall is the only genuine Steel-Cut Coffee. 
Avoid so-called imi ations. We own the process by p.tent right; and roast, 
steel-cut and pack in ser) d tins by machinery at cur factory. 











CUT OFF THIS COUPON 
or copy coupon, giving magazine and grocer’s name 
BAKER @ CO., Coffee Importers 
250 2D Srreet N. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Please send me without expense sample can of Barrington Hall, 
the Steel-Cut Coffee, and booklet; in consideration I give herewith 
my grocer’s name (on the margin). 


My own address is___ 


—Edward Bok, 


il 


SELF AND S 


Subjects that Jabra 
other things, Prope periy given which should not be 
id 1 fool: od: 
but you have Commen Med by. highest molten! an: 
compassed the thorities and. eminent people every- 
whole subject.” “2 BOOKS TO MEN. 
By Syivauus 4 >= 
Editor La- What a yy — FL 
dies’ Home t > ” Know. 


What a Young, Ma , 2 
o Know. 


What a Yous Husband 
Ought to Know. 
What a ge of 45 


Oug 
What a Youn Wife 
Ought to Know. 
What a Woman of 45 
Ought to Know. 
One Dollar per copy, post free. 
Send for table a contents. 
The Vir Publishing Co., 855 Land Title Bidg, Phila., Pa. 
Caution.—Don’t be deceived by those imitating our advertisements. 














Lessons Free 


IN YOUR OWN HOME. 


A wonderful offer to every lover of music, 
whether a beginner or an advanced player. 

Ninety-six lessons (or a less number if you de- 
sire) for either Piano, Organ, Violin, Guitar, Banjo, 
Cornet or Mandolin will be given free to make our 
home study courses for these instruments known 
in your locality. You will get one lesson weekly, 
and your only expense during the time you take 
the lessons will be the cost of postage and the 
music you use, which is small. Write at once. 
It will mean much to you to get our free booklet. 
It will place you under no obligation whatever 
to us if you never write again. You and your 
friends should know of this work. Hundreds of 
our pupils write: “Wish I had known of your 
school before.” “Have learned more in one term 
in my home with your weekly lessons than in 
three terms with private teachers, and at a great 
deal less expense, ” “Everything is so thorough 
and complete.” “The lessons are marvels of sim- 
plicity, and my eleven- ~year- -old boy has not had 
the least trouble to learn.” One minister writes: 
“As each succeeding lesson comes I am more and 
more fully persuaded I made no mistake in be- 
coming your pupil.” 

We have been established seven years—have 
hundreds of pupils from eight years of age to 
seventy. Don’t say you cannot learn music till 
you send for our free booklet and tuition offer. 
It will be sent by return mail free. Address 
U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Box 300, 19 Union 
Square, New York City. 
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Survey of the World 


Altho no official report 
we — of the action taken by 

‘ibd the Isthmian Canal 
Commission’s Board of Advisory Engi- 
neers on the 18th has been given to the 
public, it is known that the final vote 
was 8 to 5 in favor of a canal at the sea 
level. Those voting in the majority were 
the five foreign engineers and three of 
the Americans, Gen. George W. Davis, 
William Barclay Parsons, and William 
H. Burr. The five remaining Ameri- 
cans (General Abbott, and Messrs. Rip- 
ley, Noble, Randolph, and Storms) stood 
together for a canal with a summit level 
and locks. No authorized statement is 
published by the Board, because its re- 
port must first be submitted to the Com- 
mission, but it is understood that it was 
asserted by the majority that a sea-level 
canal could probably be completed in fif- 
teen years, at a cost of $230,000,000. The 
generally accepted estimates for a lock 
canal have been from eight to ten years 
and less than $200,000,000. As approved 
by the majority, the sea-level plan pro. 
vides for a canal 45 feet deep and 150 
feet wide at the bottom, except in the 
Culebra Cut, where the bottom width 
would be 200 feet. The Commission will 
submit the Board’s report to the Presi- 
dent, with its comments and recommen- 
dations. The President will decide for 
himself, and lay the whole matter be- 
fore Congress, which will be the court of 
last resort. Opposition in Congress to 
the sea-level plan will be due largely to 
the increase of cost, which, it is generally 
believed, will not fall below $100,000,000, 
and to the longer time required. Chair- 
man Shonts and Engineer Stevens, it is 
said, will argue for a canal with locks. 


After a conference with the President, on 
the 20th, Representative Mann said he 
intended to introduce a bill abolishing 
the Commission and giving the Presi- 
dent full powers. M. Beaunau-Varilla, 
formerly Chief Engineer of the French 
Company, now holds that a lock canal, 
with summit level at 130 feet, should at 
first be made. This could be done in 
four years. He would have the builders 
keep at work on a sea-level project, with 
the purpose of making a cut 500 feet 
wide, worthy to be called the “Straits of 
Panama.” Such a project could be com- 
pleted, he says, in twenty years at a cost 
of $300,000,000. 


a 


A large majority in 
a i — cual my vefiri 

= See having been shown 
at the polls, prominent Republican ward 
leaders of the defeated “organization” in 
Philadelphia are now proclaiming their 
desire for reform. David Martin, who 
succeeded Boss Durham as State Insur- 
ance Commissioner, commends the Gov- 
ernor’s suggestions for reform legisla- 
tion, and says that the fees of his own 
office should be abolished. This would 
reduce his annual official income from 
about $20,000 to $3,000. Another prom- 
inent Philadelphian who has come to the 
support of the reform program is 
United States Senator Penrose, hereto- 
fore the associate and ally of Durham 
and McNichol. Gov. Pennypacker ex- 
pects to find a large majority of the 
Legislature willing, at the special session, 
to repeal the Philadelphia “ripper” bills 
(which the same Legislature recently 
passed), to provide for personal registra- 
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tion, to guard the State’s great surplus 
accumulation, and to do other things 
suggested by the Philadelphia uprising 
and the election of a Democratic State 
Treasurer. In Philadelphia, District At- 
torney Bell has become reconciled to 
Judge James Gay Gordon (Mayor 
Weaver’s energetic private council), and 
has appointed Judge Gordon’s profes- 
sional associate, David Wallerstein, his 
first assistant, to have charge of the 
‘prosecution of the ring cases. When 
Mayor Weaver began to attack the ring, 
the District Attorney was acting as coun- 
sel for McNichol and for the contracting 
firm controlled by McNichol and Boss 
Durham. In replies to the Mayor’s re- 
quests, he declined to initiate proceed- 
ings against those whom the Mayor was 
pursuing, and he refused to permit Judge 
Gordon to take part in the prosecution 
of persons arrested upon the Mayor’s 
charges. It is announced now that he is 
to join hands with Judge Gordon in the 
work. In the first case to be tried (re- 
lating to frauds in the construction of the 
Smallpox Hospital), among the defend- 
ants will be Abraham L. English, form- 
erly Director of Public Safety; Philip 
H. Johnson, an architect, Durham’s 
brother-in-law ; and James D. Finley, an 
inspector, Durham’s cousin. Mr. Bell 
was criticised before the recent election 
for failing to prosecute about forty elec- 
tion officers arrested for violating the 
election laws in the interest of the organ- 
ization. It is expected that he will now 
take up these cases. Major Cassius 
E. Gillette, U. S. A., who assisted Wil- 
liam Barclay Parsons and J. D. Maclen- 
nan in detecting the frauds in the filtra- 
tion works, has been appointed by Mayor 
Weaver (with the Councils’ approval) 
Chief of the Filtration Bureau, to suc- 
ceed Engineer Hill, now under indict- 
ment. The salary, $17,000, is the largest 
of those paid by the municipality. Major 
Gillette uncovered the frauds of Captain 
Oberlin M. Carter at Savannah. He was 
appointed with the approval of President 
Roosevelt, Secretary Root, and Secretary 
Taft. The néwly elected State Treas- 
urer, Mr. Berry, has retained as his spe- 
cial counsel Homer L. Castle, recently 
the candidate of the Prohibitionists for 
Judge of the Supreme Court, whose 
sharp attacks upon the farming out of 
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the State’s funds were a prominent feat- 
ure of the campaign. Mr. Berry will 
take the office in May. 


as 


Representatives of the 
five labor unions of rail- 
way employees (the 
Brotherhoods of Locomotive Engineers, 
Locomotive Firemen, and Railroad 
Trainmen, the Switchmen’s Association 
and the Order of Railway Conductors) 
called upon the President last week and 
presented a written statement in opposi- 
tion to the proposed legislation for the 
regulation of rates, on the ground that 
some reduction of rates was intended, and 
that such a reduction would cause a re- 
duction of their wages. The President 
addressed them at considerable length. 
He would do anything in his power for 
the laboring man, he said, except to do 
anything wrong. There had been com- 
paratively little complaint of the rates be- 
ing as a whole too high, the most serious 
complaints relating to improper discrim- 
ination. He would not tolerate for a mo- 
ment any injustice to a railroad any more 
than he would tolerate injustice by a rail- 
road. But an increased regulatory and 
supervisory power over the railroads 
must be exercised by the Government, 
and he would like to have it exercised ia 
the matter of overcapitalization as well 
as with respect to rates. The “wages 
fund” would be larger if there were no 
fictitious capital on which dividends 
had to be paid. The outcry against 
rate regulation was of much the same 
character as that which he had encoun- 
tered while securing legislation concern- 
ing the coupling of cars and the liability 
of employers. He would resist any move- 
ment to hurt the roads. His aim was to 
secure just and equal treatment of the 
public by those who did not want to give 
it. “All I want is to give the Govern- 
ment an efficient supervisory power 
which shall be exercised as scrupulously 
to prevent injustice to the railroads as to 
prevent them from doing injustice to the 
public.” Mr. Mellen, president of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road Company, called upon the President 
last week. He will support the latter’s 
policy, and it is understood that Presi- 
dent Cassatt, of the Pennsylvania road, 


Railroad Rate 
Questions 
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will also do this. At its annual con- 
vention last week the Federation of La- 
bor laid on the table, with only one dis- 
senting vote, a resolution opposing the 
President’s policy. 
contempt cases against the Atchison and 
several other railroad companies was be- 
gun at Kansas City last week. These 
cases involve the rebates alleged to have 
been paid to a salt company and the Col- 
orado Fuel and Iron Company, and are 
those on which Mr. Paul Morton was be- 
lieved to be directly interested. The 
Government has brought suit at Milwau- 
kee against a private car company, the 
Pabst Brewing Company and several 
railroads, alleging the payment and re- 
ception of unlawful rebates thru the 
agency of the private car traffic con- 
tracts. 
s 


Mayor Dunne made 
another appeal to 
the Chicago Council 
last week, concerning the acquisition and 
operation of the street railways by the 
city. He asked for the passage of an 


Chicago’s Railways 
and Gas Supply 


ordinance providing for a vote at next 


Spring’s election upon the question 
whether the city shall issue $75,000,000 
of Mueller law certificates for the pur- 
chase of unexpired railway franchises 
and the improvement of the service. By 
the use of this sum, he said, municipal 
ownership and operation could be 
brought about in one of three ‘ways: 
‘By purchasing the property at a price to 
be fixed by arbitration, if the companies 
should agree to this; by taking the roads 
under condemnation proceedings; or by 
constructing municipal lines parallel to 
those of the companies. The ordinance 
was quietly referred to the Transporta- 
tion Committee, which has received and 
buried several other propositions made 
by the Mayor, and which has agreed 
upon the terms for an extension of the 
companies’ present franchises, except in 
the matter of compensation. These terms 
postpone municipal ownership for at least 
ten years, because they provide that the 
city shall not have the right to buy out 
the companies until ten years shall have 
elapsed, this right to be renewed at inter- 
vals of three years thereafter. Mayor 
Dunne denies a current report that he in- 


A hearing in the’ 
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tends to resign. He is going to stay 
with the cause of municipal ownership, 
he says, until it wins, and he is sure that 
it will win, “in spite of the mendacity and 
misiepresentation of some of the Chicago 
newspapers :” It is said that he is opposed 
in his party by the friends of ex-Mayor 
Harrison. Clarence S. Darrow, the 
Mayor’s special counsel with respect to 
the railway question, has resigned. 
The Mayor has proposed an ordinance re- 
ducing the price of gas to 75 cents for the 
next five years, the city at the recent elec- 
tion having approved and accepted the 
new State law empowering it to do this. 
‘Probably this ordinance will be adopted. 
In 1900 the Council undertook to make 
such a reduction under the authority of 
old statutes, as to the bearing of which 
there was some question. Enforcement 
of the ordinance of 1900 has been pre- 
vented by injunction suits which are still 
pending. Since the date of that ordi- 
nance the companies have collected nearly 
$14,000,000 in excess of a 75-cent rate, 
and in the ordinance now proposed it is 
provided that the adoption of it shall in 
no way affect the suits of consumers to 
recover that excess. 


5 


The President and — Gus, Jt. 
Mr. Whitney overnor-elect of 
Massachusetts, wrote 

to the President on the roth, saying that 
the Republican ticket in that State would 
have been “overwhelmingly defeated” if 
the party platforms had not favored 
“immediate tariff revision,’ and ex- 
pressing a wish that the President would 
suggest revision in his message. “Here 
in Massachusetts,” he remarked, “the 
duty on hides is anathema.” On the 
15th a delegation of the leading shoe 
and leather manufacturers of the coun- 
try, led by Gov. William L. Douglas, 
called upon the President and argued for 
the removal of the duty on hides, the 
Governor making the principal address. 
Mr. Roosevelt said that the subject 
should have his careful consideration, 
but he pointed out that tariff changes 
must take shape in Congress and would 
normally represent a compromise ac- 
cepted by the people of many States. 
He then said that his experience with a 
committee from Massachusetts about a 
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year ago forbade him to discuss the 
whole situation freely with this delega- 
tion. In the recent campaign, he con- 
tinued, Mr. Henry M. Whitney, a mem- 
ber of the committee, had misrepre- 
sented his utterances: 


“He pretended to quote what I had said dur- 
ing the course of the long and informal in- 
terview with his committee a year before; no 
notes of the conversation having been taken 
at the time. Not only did he misquote the 
words I used, but by suppressing almost all 
that I had said and by giving what he pur- 
ported to give entirely apart from its context, 
he absolutely, and as I am constrained to be- 
lieve, deliberately, misrepresented what had 
occurred; and he knew well that it was im- 
possible for the President of the United States 
to enter into a personal discussion about the 
matter with him.” 


Mr. Whitney is President of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce. As Democratic 
nominee for Lieutenant-Governor he 
came. within 2,000 votes of being elected 
on the 7th inst. After Mr. Roosevelt’s 
address to the Douglas delegation he as- 
serted that he had not intentionally mis- 
represented the President’s views. His 
two colleagues on the committee (which 
represented the Chamber of Commerce), 


Mr. Webster and Mr. Hall, supported 
him in his statement as to what the 
President had said in favor of “the full- 
est possible freedom of trade with Can- 


ada.” Mr. Whitney then wrote to the 
President (on the 17th), saying that the 
latter had done him great injustice. He 
appealed to the President’s sense of fair- 
ness for a personal hearing, desiring to 
submit reports of his campaign utter- 
ances for examination. In reply, the 
President declined to receive Mr. Whit- 
ney. The latter had in his letter ex- 
pressed regret that the cause of reciproc- 
ity was not to have the indorsement of 
the President’s great name and the bene- 
fit of his aid. This remark, the Presi- 
dent said, was additional evidence of the 
wisdom of his refusal to hear Mr. Whit- 
ney, because it was unwarranted by any- 
thing he had ever said. It was a de- 
liberate misstatement. Mr. Whitney in 
his speeches, the President repeated, had 
misrepresented him: 


“Tt matters little whether this was due to a 
deliberate purpose of deception or to a lack 
in both of your companions and yourself of a 
nice sense 9f propriety and ofthe power of 
exact thinking and of correct apprehension and 
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repetition of what was said. In either event, I 
feel that it would serve no useful purpose to 
see you again or further to correspond with 
you.” 


&* 


American residents of the Isle 
of Pines held a meeting on 
the 14th, asserting that the 
island belonged to the United States, 
and took steps for the organization of a 
Territorial Government. One report 
says that eighty Americans were present, 
another makes the number 260. Terri- 
torial officers were elected or appointed, 
a Governor excepted, and among these 
were T. B. Anderson (of St. Louis), 
Secretary of State, and Edward C. Ryan, 
Delegate to Congress. A letter signed 
by Anderson was addressed to President 
Roosevelt. It says that the Americans 
have waited three years for a recogni- 
tion of their rights; that they have now 
taken steps to establish a Territorial 
Government, and that they rely upon the 
President “for a square deal.” It is 
well understood that this movement on 
the island is sharply disapproved by the 
Administration at Washington, which 
holds that Cuba is entitled to the island. 
Her title to it is confirmed in the treaty 
now for two years pending in the Senate, 
where action has been prevented by 
Senator Penrose, of Pennsylvania. This 
treaty says that all claims of the United 
States are relinquished, in consideration 
of Cuba’s grant to us of naval and coal- 
ing stations. One of these stations (at 
Guantanamo) is in our possession; an- 
other (at Bahia Honda) we can have at 
any time. There are said to be 430 
American residents of the Isle of Pines, 
out of an entire population of 3,100. 
They own much of the land, and officers 
of a real estate company are prominent 
in the movement against Cuban rule. 
One of them complains that “Gen. 
Leonard Wood sold. us out for two 
coaling stations.” This movement is op- 
posed in a written protest, signed by 
1,400 Cuban residents and recently sent 
to Washington. The number of 
guards at the President’s Palace in 
Havana was recently increased. This is 
said to have been done because about 
sixty rifles and a large quantity of am- 
munition were discovered in an unoccu- 
pied house in the suburb district of 


The Isle 
of Pines 
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Cerro. At last reports there had been 
less than ten cases of yellow fever at 
Havana. Dr. Guiteras says the infec- 
tion was not due to the escape of mos- 
quitoes from the detention hospital; 
2,937 mosquitoes were recently killed 
there, and not one of the species that 
propagates the fever was found among 
them. 
& 


Five hundred officially ap- 
pointed delegates of thirty 
denominations, with many 
other alternates and corresponding 
members, met in Carnegie Hall from 
Wednesday of last week to Tuesday of 
this week, to attempt a formal federa- 
tion of their churches. After free discus- 
sion and many amendments proposed, 
the “Plan of Federation” offered by a 
committee of forty was adopted, as fol- 
lows: 


Inter-Church 
Federation 


PLAN OF FEDERATION. 


I. For the prosecution of work which can be 
better done in union than separately, a council 
is hereby established, to be known as the Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America. 

II. The following Christian bodies shall be 
entitled to representation in this Federal Coun- 
cil on their approval of the purpose and plan 
of the organization: The Baptist Churches, 
North; the Baptist Churches, South; the 
Free Baptist Churches, the Negro Bap- 
tist Churches, the Christian Connection, 
the Congregational Churches, the Disciples of 
Christ, the Evangelical Association, the Evan- 
gelical Synod, the Friends, the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, General Synod; the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, the Methodist Episco- 

_pal Church, South; the Primitive Methodist 
Church, the Colored. Methodist Episcopal 
Church of America, the Methodist Protestant 
Church, the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church, the African Methodist Episcopal Zion 
Church, the Mennonite Church, the Moravian 
Church, the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. 
A., the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, the 
Welsh Presbyterian Church, the Reformed 
Presbyterian Church, the United Presbyterian 
Church, the Protestant Episcopal Church, the 
Reformed Church in America, the Reformed 
Church in the U. S. A., the Reformed Episco- 
pal Church, the Seventh Day Baptist Churches, 
the United Brethren in Christ, the United 
Evangelical Church. 


' III. The object of this Federal Council shall 
re: 

(1) To express the followship and catho- 
lic unity of the Christian Church. 

(2) To bring the Christian bodies of 
America into united service for Christ 
and the world. 

(3) To encourage devotional fellowship 
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and mutual counsel concerning the spir- 
itual life and religious activities of the 
Churches. 

(4) To secure a larger combined influence 
for the Churches of Christ in all matters 
affecting the moral and social condition 
of the people, so as to promote the ap- 
plication of the law of Christ in every 
relation of human life. mae 

(5) To assist in the organization of local 
branches of the Federal Council to 
promote its aims in their communities. 

IV. This Federal Council shall have no au- 
thority over the constituent bodies adhering 
to it; but its province shall be limited to the 
expression of its counsel and the recommend- 
ing of a course of action in matters of com- 
mon interest to the churches, local councils 
and individual Christians. 

It has no authority to draw up a common 
creed, or form of government or of worship, 
or in any way to limit the full autonomy of 
the Christian bodies adhering to it. 

V. Members of this Federal Council shall 

appointed as follows: 

Each of the Christian bodies adhering to this 
Federal Council shall be entitled to four mem- 
bers, and shall be further entitled to one mem- 
ber for every 50,000 of its communicants or 
major fraction thereof. The question of repre- 
sentation of local councils shall be referred to 
the several constituent bodies, and to the first 
meeting of the Federal Council. 

Section VI provides for vote by de- 
nominations if demanded; Section VII, 
for admission of other denominations by 
a two-thirds vote by denominations; 
Section VIII, for a first meeting in De- 
cember, 1908, and every four years 
thereafter; Section IX, for officers and 
their duties ; Section X, for amendments 
by majority vote of members and denom- 
inations, while Section XI asks the Na- 
tional Federation of Churches and 
Christian Workers to call the first meet- 
ing of the Federal Council when its plan 
shall become operative by the adhesion 
of two-thirds of the churches mentioned. 
There were a few members who earnestly 
urged amendments to provide for the 
admission of Unitarians, but they were 
defeated overwhelmingly. The meet- 
ings were fully attended, and a great 
number of distinguished speakers spoke 
from the platform on various subjects 
bearing on the work of a united Church. 


& 


The melodramatic resignation of 


French 5". 
Politics M. Berteaux as Minister of 


~.«.. «War, who suddenly left the min- 
isterial bench in the midst of debate, 
slammed down his portfolio, and took his 
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seat upon the Left among the Socialists, 
has caused a general shifting of positions 
in the Rouvier Cabinet, but apparently 
has not weakened it, for after an elo- 
quent speech from the Premier he re- 
ceived a vote of confidence by 372 to 126. 
M. Etienne, Minister of the Interior, put 
into M. Berteaux’s place; M. Dubief, 
Minister of Commerce, was made Minis- 
ter of War, and M. Trouillot, Deputy 
from Jura, was appointed Minister of 
Commerce. M. Berteaux is a Socialist, 
and as such has no right in the Cabinet, 
since the unified Socialist party of France 
has ordered that none of its members 
may take a position in the Government. 
He became still more uncomfortable 
when Premier Rouvier took the ground 
that government employes had no right 
to form unions, and finally when on this 
question the Socialists and Radicals 
voted against the Ministry, and it was 
only saved from defeat by support from 
the Right, he determined to leave his 
post. One reason why the Deputies of 
the Left were unwilling to precipitate a 
dissolution of the Government is be- 
cause the bill for the separation of 
Church and State is now being put thru 
the Senate, and they wish nothing to in- 
terfere with that. No amendments are 
being permitted by the majority in the 
Senate lest it should imperil the bill. The 
bill for old-age pensions for working 
men also should be put thru the Chamber 
before January, when a third of the 
members will be elected. There seems to 
be a substantial majority for this measure 
altho it will involve a considerable in- 
crease in taxes. The regular budget for 
1906 involves an increase of expenditures 
of more than $19,000,000 over that of 
1905, chiefly due to increase of salaries 
and navigation bounties. Some work- 
men in the arsenal at Brest, in an anti- 
military meeting violently attacked the 
Maritime Prefect, Admiral Peplian. 
When the Admiral punished them for 
the insult the federated workmen in all 
five of the naval stations took up their 
cause as an infringement of free speech, 
and a general strike was ordered. M. 
Thomson, Minister of Marine, took a 
firm stand by declaring that he would 
not permit a strike that compromised the 
national defence, and that all who did 
not return to work would be excluded 


from the arsenals. Upon his promise of a 
thoro investigation the strike was called 
off. 

& 


. In accordance with the 
King Haakon VII Wit) of the people as 
of Norway expressed in the recent 
referendum, the Norwegian Storthing on 
November 18th unanimously elected 
Prince Charles of Denmark to be King 
of the Norwegians. As soon as the re- 
sult was announced the chaplain of the 
Chamber invoked a blessing upon King, 
Government and country, and a royal 
salute of 42 guns was fired. On the fol- 
lowing Monday a deputation of members 
from the Storthing, headed by President 
Berner, went to Copenhagen and was 
received by King Christian in the same 
room where in 1863 the crown of Greece 
was offered to Prince George. The old 


King addressed the delegation with the 
following werds: 


“Representatives of the men of Norway: It 
has pleased us to accede to the desire of 
the Norwegian people that we accept the 
ancient crown of Norway for our dear grand- 
son, Prince Charles. We cherish full con- 
fidence that the Norwegian people, in com- 
mon with him, have a happy future in store 
for them. 

“The young King does not come as a 
stranger to Norway, for he claims relationship 
to former Norwegian Kings. Nor will the 
Kingdom of Norway be strange to him, for 
everywhere in the land common recollections 
of the history of the kingdom and the history 
of his race will meet him.” 


Then he bade Godspeed to King Haa- 
kon and Queen Maud: 


“You, my dear grandson, have here served 
your Fatherland and King with loyalty. There- 
fore I am convinced that you will enter on 
your new and responsible task with good in- 
tent. Fill worthily your place and your father 
and mother, your whole race, the land of the 
Danish people, and I, your old King and 
grandfather, will all celebrate this solemn hour 
with warm feelings. 

“Go with God, my dear grandchildren, from 
the land and race that bore you to the land 
and people which have called you, and take 
the blessing with you of your old King for 
you, your race, and your deeds now and for- 
ever. Herewith I commend you to God.” 


The new King and his consort will be 
escorted to Norway by a fleet of Nor- 
wegian, Danish, British and German 
warships, and will make his entry into 
Christiania November 25th. The formal 
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coronation will take place July 27th. The 
Crown Prince will take the name of Olaf. 
The first task of the Government will be 
to raise more money by taxation to meet 
the extraordinary expenditures of the in- 
terregnum, due to the long-continued 
sessions of the Storthing and the military 
measures, amounting to a sum estimated 
at $2,250,000. 


ad 


It has been often said that 
so long as the peasants 
were not aroused, the ris- 
ing of the industrial classes in the great 
cities could not effect a revolution. Con- 
sequently, the reports of numerous 
agrarian riots caused serious alarm, al- 
tho there is yet no proof that these spo- 
radic outbreaks form part of a general 
movement or have any definite political 
aim. Delegates from the Peasants’ 
Union of Kharkoff, who attended the 
Workmen’s Council at St. Petersburg, 
declared that the peasants were ready to 
join with the laboring classes of the 
towns in a universal political strike. In 


The Russian 
Peasants 


Kharkoff the peasants have vowed to 


drink no vodka, to visit. no cities, to 
work for no land owners, and to avoid all 
violence during the strike. But reports 
irom the disturbed districts do not indi- 
cate any such moderation. Many large 
- estates have been attacked, the houses 
looted and the buildings burned. The 
estates of Prince Oldenburg in Vorsnez 
and that of Prince Rostkoffsky in Nov- 
oskol have been wrecked, and in Cherni- 
koff, Tamboff and Saratoff there has 
been much disorder. The peasants of 
Yasnaya Polyana refused to attack 
Count Tolstoy’s estate. The peasants 
demand that all the land belonging to the 
State, the Czar and the monasteries be 
divided among them. It is reported 
from Penza that a false Czar has ap- 
peared in the region west of the Volga 
and has a following of 50,000 peasants. 
Such pretenders have several times in 
Russian history led very serious rebel- 
lions, so the rumor is quite credible. The 
Czar on November 17 issued a mani- 
festo for the purpose of conciliating the 
peasantry by remitting a large part of 
the redemption dues on the land that was 
given them from the imperial domain 
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when they were freed from serfdom in 
1861. These have been a heavy burden 
upon the peasants, and the term for 
final payments, originally fixed at forty- 
nine years, has been repeatedly extended, 
and at the present rate they would be 
completely paid up by 1930. The 
manifesto reduces the annual dues one- 
half from January Ist, 1905, and abol- 
ishes them after January 14th, 1907. By 
this act the Government loses some 
$35,000,000 annual revenue and makes 
a total sacrifice of more than $600,000,- 
000. 


a 


There are many reasons for 
hoping that the internal 
disorders of Russia have 
passed their climax, and Count Witte has 
better prospects for establishing a stable 
government than for many weeks past. 
The Central Labor Committee of St. Pe- 
tersburg called a general strike on No- 
vember 16 for the purpose of demonstrat- 
ing their power, but it seems to have had 
the opposite effect of exposing their 
weakness. The workmen of the city gen- 
‘erally responded to the call, and struck to 
the number of some 60,000, but the strike 
did not spread thru the empire. The 
trains were stopped at the stations, the 
electric lights of the city cut off, the the- 
aters were closed, and newspapers ceased 
to appear. The strikers were reported to 
be provided with revolvers, citizens were 
armed against them, and the vicious ele- 
ments of the city were anticipating an 
opportunity for unlimited loot. A repe- 
tition on a larger scale of the riots of 
Odessa was threatened, and it was un- 
certain how far the army could be de- 
pended upon to maintain order. But the 
weather was too cold for street demon- 
strations, and the workmen had become 
tired of losing wages by being called 
out so frequently upon political strikes 
for vague reasons and with unsatisfac- 
tory results. In the Central Committee, 
or union of unions, the head of the fed- 
erated industrial and professional socie- 
ties, great dissatisfaction was manifested 
over the calling of the strike, and there 
was a hot discussion over its cause and 
continuance. The ostensible objects of 
the strike were to prevent the punishment 


The Russian 
Situation 
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of the mutineers of Kronstadt and to pro- 
test against the action of the Government 
in establishing martial law in Poland. 
Both these objects they claim to have ac- 
complished, but since Poland still re- 
mains under martial law and the muti- 
neers are not yet tried, their triumph is 
not apparent. The Socialists tried to 
have the strike continued until the eight- 
hour day was secured at the present daily 
wage, but it was voted to call the strike 
off on Monday, November 20, and pre- 
pare for another in January. The Gov- 
ernment abstained from any provocation 
and there was no serious bloodshed. 
Count Witte issued a personal appeal to 
the workingmen, which was replied to in 
the following language: 


“The Council of Workmen’s Delegates ex- 
presses astonishment at the Emperor’s favor- 
ite, who permits himself to cail the workmen 
of St. Petersburg his brethren. The proletariat 
is not related to him in any way. 


“Count Witte begs us to give the Govern- 
ment time, and promises to do all possible for 
the workmen. ‘The Council knows that Count 
Witte has already found time to give Poland 
into the hands of the military executioners. 
The Council does not doubt that Count Witte 
will do all possible to strangle the revolution- 
ary proletariat. 

“Count Witte calls himself a man who is 
benevolent toward us and wishes our good. 
The Council declares that the working classes 
have no need of the benevolence of a court 
favorite, but demand a popular Government on 
the basis of universal, direct, and secret suf- 
frage.” 


The Zemstvo Congress, which opened in 
Moscow November 20 with 300 dele- 
gates, is divided upon the question of 
whether to support the Government of 
Premier Witte or to continue in the op- 


position. Many of the most prominent 
of the Zemstvoists favor forming a law 
and order party to oppose further revo- 
tutionary measures, and to insure that 
the best use is made of the liberties al- 
ready conceded. Premier Witte has 
found that Government officials in sev- 
eral places connived at or assisted in the 
recent massacres of the Jews, and he has 
made many removals from office on this 
charge. Both Jews and Gentiles have 
contributed generously to the subscrip- 
tion lists opened in all our large cities for 
the relief of the Jews in Russia, and the 
fund collected in this country now 
amounts to $562,307. In England $370,- 
000 has been subscribed. 
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A Japanese protectorate has 
been formally established 
over Korea by action of the 
Korean cabinet, under pressure from 
Marquis Ito, Hayashi, the Japanese min- 
ister, and General Hazagawa, commander 
of the Japanese troops in Korea. The 
discussion lasted two days and nights 
and took place in the presence of the Em- 
peror. The Prime Minister of Korea re- 
fused to sign the treaty, for which the 
Emperor of Korea ordered his banish- 
ment, but he was pardoned upon the 
petition of Marquis Ito. By the terms 
of the treaty Korea agrees to employ 
Japanese officers to direct the Govern- 
ment offices and the custom houses. A 
Japanese Governor-General will be ap- 
pointed. All diplomatic business with 
other nations will be caried on thru 
Japan. The Korean Legation at Wash- 
ington, which was established in Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s second administration, 
will probably be at once withdrawn. 
There was some rioting in Seoul when 
the announcement was made, but it was 
soon quelled. The Russian sailors and 
artillerymen at the fortress of Vladi- 
vostok mutinied because they were not 
sent home as soon as they had expected, 
altho their time had expired. Many of 
the public buildings were pillaged and 
burned. The Commandant was not able 
to control them, but by the aid of a regi- 
ment of Cossacks order was restored. 
The foreign residents, including Amer- 
ican Consul Greener, took refuge on the 
ships in the harbor. Excited by the news 
from Vladivostok, 5,000 Russian prison- 
ers at Nagasaki mutinied, and the Rus- 
sian officers of the two transports which 
were sent to take them to Vladivostok 
were obliged to appeal to the Japanese 
authorities for protection. Four Japan- 
ese torpedo boats brought alongside of 
the transports put an end to the affair. 
Admiral Rojestvensky was on board one 
of the transports, but did not leave his 
cabin. Many of the Russian prisoners 
in Japan have requested to be allowed to 
emigrate to the United States instead of 
being taken back to Russia. The Rus- 
sian soldiers at Harbin also mutinied on 
account of the poor food and clothing 
supplied them, while their officers lived in 
luxury. Two of the officers were killed. 
Troops and prisoners are being held back 
for fear they will join the revolutionists, ° 


In the Far 
East 

















NORWAY’S NEW KING, QUEEN AND CROWN PRINCE. 


Courtesy The Literary Digest. 


Once More a King of Norway 


BY BARON DE STAMPENBOURG 


[Prince Charles of Denmark was elected King of Norway on November 12th and 13th 


by a vote of 257,710 to 68,852. 


The Republicans were much disappointed in their low vote. 


It is reported that the King will take the title of Carl V instead of Haakon VII.—EpirTor.] 


UST before the Norwegian Stor- 
thing by a sweeping majority of- 
fered Prince Charles of Denmark 

the Kingship, Nansen spoke out the so- 
called Republican sentiment of the Nor- 
wegian people when he wrote in Verdens 
Gang as follows: 

“If we could have a practical republic to- 
morrow, we would prefer it to waiting for a 
kingdom a whole year, provided the republic 
would mean a stable Government and its in- 
stitution were permitted by the Grundloven 
(Constitution). Since this is not the case, we 
have no choice.” 

In other words, the henchmen of the 
sort of Republicanism that fired all Nor- 
way for a while after the secession from 
Sweden is quite content to take the view 
that there can be no republic, since it is 


against the backbone of Norse law. The 
Norwegians were always amusing in 
politics, and following close upon the 
inimitable decorum observed by the 
Storthing in its attitude towards King 
Oscar, the fiasco of Norse popular Re- 
publicanism, which Nansen voices, is 
more than amusing. 

So after all is said and done—after the 
festive time of beer and schnapps—these 
bitter opponents of royalty, whose Viking 
forefathers had to have their necks 
broken by a ruler like Harald Haar- 
fager before they could be made to pull 
together, they are to have a King, a 
Seventh Haakon, a Prince of Denmark— 
Denmark, the ancient usurper of Nor- 
way’s independence! 
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King Edward of England has worked 
like a Trojan, as the uncle of the Prince, 
to make his election possible. His part- 
ner at the game of international chess was 
none other than the German Kaiser. The 
latter wanted a prince, not of the Hohen- 
zollerns, but of German confederate 
sovereignty, to get the Norse throne. 
He even went so far as to call personally 
on the King of Denmark to prevent that 
ruler from giving his consent should a 
Danish prince be elected. But thru the 
British Foreign Office Edward assured 
the Storthing that the election of Charles 
would mean the practical guarantee of 
the best protection Norway could ever 
have in the event of war, to wit, the en- 
tire British naval power, and Edward 
won the game. 

Charles is a bright young man of 
thirty-three years, of a good-natured 
turn, with no pronounced habits and 
ambitions, and, so far as is known, with- 
out taste for that, for a ruler, most fate- 
ful sport—the dream of conquest. 

He is happily married to King Ed- 
ward’s bosom child, Princess Maud, and 
he has a two-year-old son, Alexander, 


who will be Crown Prince of Norway 
on his father’s coronation. 

Charles is very fond of outdoor life, is 
often seen in the saddle with a red coat on, 
hunting to hounds, and lives the life of an 
English noble with a penchant for horse 


racing. Above everything else in the 
world he delights in yachting, and as a 
practical naval man he takes a vital inter- 
est in everything pertaining to war ma- 
chines afloat, from submarine to battle- 
ship. In practical seamanship he is with- 
out doubt the superior of any royal prince 
of his age,sand is only exceeded in ex- 
perience by his uncle, Prince Waldemar 
of Denmark, and Prince Henri of Prus- 
sia. His domestic tastes are of the most 
wholesome sort, thanks to his careful 
rearing by his parents, the Crown Prince 
and Crown Princess of Denmark. His 
father, who is a strict disciplinarian, was 
early of the opinion that the boy “in order 
to be a good commander must be taught 
to obey commands before he is entrusted 
with a command.” Accordingly, Charles 
was sent, at the age of thirteen years, into 
the Danish Navy, not as a cadet, but as 
an apprentice, wearing common sailor 
clothes and doing common sailor work. 
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For nine months he held this lowest of 
all subordinate positions in the navy, and 
tho the strain was harder on him, being 
a prince, than on the other boys, who 
were mostly sons of naval officers, he 
stood it well, was promoted to midship- 
man on merit, then to cadet, and finally to 
naval officer. It was during his first nine 
months’ struggles as an apprentice the 
writer had the honor of the Prince’s ac- 
quaintance, because we served together 
on the same ships. Not that I or any- 
body else aboard ship considered it in the 
light of an “honor” at the time—for no 
rank counts in the navy except that of the 
navy’s own making. He was a chum, a 
comrade, a messmate, nothing more. 
Those of us who were his seniors even 
went so far as to make him feel it in many 
ways where seniority is quite an advan- 
tage on board ship. Being the youngest 
boy in the mess, he had to do the “odd 
jobs” that fall to the lot of the junior 
messmate. He had to go to the galley 
and get the “mess grub” in a tub that 
would probably not be considered good 
enough for a foot bath at the palace 
where he had been reared. He had to eat 
from a tin plate with a tin spoon and an 
iron fork such as any scullery maid in the 
royal kitchen might set before a casual 
beggar, but would never condescend to 
use herself. He had to put up with sea- 
man’s fare that took the skin off his 
mouth, and his bed was the regular can- 
vas hammock that he had to put up and 
take down like any other sailor. 

From the luxurious surroundings of a 
kingly court, where he was waited on 
hand and foot, he was placed all of a sud- 
den among a good, old fashioned ship’s 
company, where he had not only to wait 
on himself but on others. Once a boy 
who had uncles and aunts like the present 
King of England and the Empress Dow- 
ager of Russia, he now found himself cut 
off from all his powerful relatives and 
torn from the bosom of the royal family, 
to do the work of a sailorman, to earn his 
oats without help or favor. 

He weathered the ordeal excellently 
well. In the beginning he made so many 
“long” faces that he became the joke of 
the mess, but soon he learned to laugh 
with his comrades, and the real human 
side of the boy, which had been dwarfed 
into neglect by the artificialities of court 
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life, began to develop at a galloping pace 
with the rough, give-and-take horseplay 
in the navy. 

When he came home after his first 
cruise in the “Baltic,” with the midship- 
man’s dagger in his bandolier, he was in 
the eyes of his comrades, at least, a full- 
fledged little “bisse,” or sea-dog. He 
could chew, he could swear, he could 
talk ship. The former two accomplish- 
ments, which we had _ mischievously 
taught him were indispensable, procured 
for him a first-rate caning, administered 
by his father, the Crown Prince—the first 
parental salute on his home-coming. He 
had acquired the slang of the forecastle, 
and he had acquired “sea legs,” by which 
he shocked the court, to the extent of 
earning for himself a week’s house ar- 


rest, during which he was made to un- . 


learn the tricks that he took such a real 
pride in. 

Now this very training in seamanship 
from the bottom of the ladder upward, 
rough and “improper” tho it was, served 
its purpose just the same in killing the 
courtier in the lad and making him as 
human as other healthy boys born with- 


out the disadvantages of princeship. As 
a direct consequence Prince Charles is 
now a liberal-minded chap with whom 
the Norsemen are bound to get along. 
He is the incarnation of a “sea prince,” 
as the Norsemen themselves are an in- 


carnation of the sea. He can talk their 
tongue, he knows the annals of their his- 
tory, he understands their traditions, 
their prejudices, their ambitions. He is 
not a Bismarck, to be sure, and it may 
even be doubted if he is above the aver- 
age in intellect, but he is, nevertheless, the 
best available prince alive and the 
chances are he will accomplish more by 
the tact and fair-mindedness that are his, 
than a brainy and ambitious sovereign of 
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the Kaiser stripe could hope to do. 

And Charles is to be Haakon VII. 
Will the coronation occur at the old 
Nidaros Cathedral at Drontheim, where 
the other Haakons and Haralds of Norse 
history were made kings, or will it be at 
Kristiania Slot in Christiania? At the 
latter place the King of Sweden has re- 
moved all the art treasures, whereas the 
silver, linen and furniture will remain, as 
that belongs to the Norwegian State. 
Charles will certainly not allow himself 
to be crowned in a half-furnished castle ; 
so unless they take from the museums 
and give to the palace, Drontheim will be 
the place. 

The face of King Edward will merit 
study on the occasion, as Princess Maud 
(of Great Britain and Ireland, don’t for- 
get!) is his only child to be crowned a 
sovereign, the only one he will live to see 
crowned. You will have to approach Ed- 
ward on your face on‘that day! And the 
Kaiser will be present in the person of an 
envoy. 

The Czar of Russia, being a cousin 
of Charles, may be there—if Count Witte 
will allow it. And uncles and aunts 
galore, from the King of Greece to the 
Empress Dowager and the Queen of 
England, will testify to the powerful fam- 
ily relations of the young Prince. 

The great Harald Haarfager created 
a united Norway out of warring Vik- 
ing elements, but since the union with 
Denmark, Norway has had no indepen- 
dent ruler for more than five centuries. 

Charles is the first to lift the old Norse 
crown. Sovereign ancestors like the hero 
King Olaf Tryssve, the saint king Hellig 
Olaf, and the crusader King Sigurd are 
looking down upon him. Will he bridge 
the present and the past? Or will he steer 
his own course and look straight ahead 
rather than behind? 


New York City. 





The Proposal 


A Story of the New York Ghetto 


BY HERMAN BERNSTEIN 


AutTHor oF “‘ContriTE Hearts,” 


ing like a man madly in love. Tho 

he was thirty-five years old, with 
a university education, with a great deal 
of experience in life, which caused his 
hair to turn grayish and thin, he now 
felt like a schoolboy before his final ex- 
amination. He was intensely agitated, 
nervous and absent-minded—yet he hai 
never seen Miss Lillian Blumenthal. 
He was to be introduced to her today at 
Mrs. Fiddler’s “private” restaurant, and 
match-making establishment. 

He spent most of the forenoon in beau- 
tifying his appearance, but somehow 
things went wrong with him. He shaved 
himself with the utmost care, yet he cut 
his cheeks in several places, and when 
he tried on his gold-framed eye-glasses 
which he wore on special occasions only, 
they slipped off his short, thick nose and 
broke on the floor. 

Dressed in his best suit—long black 
cutaway coat, white vest, light gray 
trousers and soft black hat—he elbowed 
his way thru crowded Grand street. 
swinging his black cane, a bottle of port 
wine under his arm, and as he walked 
he hummed a Russian song. Suddenly, 
while turning into Clinton street, to- 
ward East Broadway, he recalled that 
she, Miss Blumenthal, was a German 
Jewess, and almost mechanically he left 
off the Russian song and started to hum 
“The Two Grenadiers,” regulating his 
steps with the tempo of the tune. 

He rushed into Mrs. Fiddler’s res- 
taurant like a whirlwind; he hastily put 
his cane into the corner of the room: 
placed the bottle of wine on the table, 
and taking off his eye-glasses, wiped 
them cautiously for some time. 

“You're all right, Mr. Dushkin—on 
time to the minute,” said Mrs. Fiddler, a 
short, massive, red-fated woman, who 
appeared in the doorway of the dining- 
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Bice DUSHKIN acted all morn- 


“In tHe GATES oF ISRAEL.” 


room, and surveying him with admira- 
tion, she added: 

“You look like a real prince today! 
Wahrhaftig !” 

Dushkin kept wiping his eye-glasses, 
nervously. Presently he put them on 
and looked at his watch. 

“Do you think Miss Blumenthal wil! 
come soon?” he asked, removing the 


‘paper with which the bottle of wine was 


wrapped. 

“You may bet she will—we’re Ger- 
mans you know—and Germans are al- 
ways punctual.” 

Mrs. Fiddler began to laugh so that 
her small eyes disappeared beneath the 
wrinkles of her fat face, which melted 
into an expression of self-satisfaction. 
She rolled up her sleeves, thus showing 
her red, round arms, and coming closer 
to Dushkin, said in a low voice, with a 
mysterious air: 

“T was up to see the Blumenthals last 
night. I tell you it’s a family of aristo- 
crats. Their furniture, their carpet—a 
regular. pleasure.” She looked around. 
rolled up her eyes, and added, seizing 
Dushkin by the lapel of the coat: “I’m 
a friend of your’s; that’s why I want you 
to marry her. You know Florence, her 
younger sister, and you think she’s nice, 
but where does she come in with Lillian? 
Florence is only a spring chicken and 
Lillian is a regular lady. She’s older, of 
course, but vou said you didn’t believe in 
marrying a girl much younger than your- 
self. First of all Lillian is economical. 
She’ll save every cent of yours; she’s 
not a bit extravagant. I tell you she'll 
be an ideal wife; take my word for it.” 
She paused awhile to draw her breath. 
“And I am a friend to her, otherwise 
would I try to arrange this match? Why, 
if you marry her I lose my best cus- 
tomer. Of course, you promised to 
make me a present of an icebox if all 
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turns out right, and I need one badly, 


but may the Eternal One punish me if I 
take this into consideration.” 

Mrs. Fiddler was interrupted by a 
knock at the door. Dushkin rose, ad- 
justed his eye-glasses, and twisted his 
mustache. “Come in!” said Mrs. Fid- 
dler, “Come in!” 

A tall, slim, graceful young woman, 
with a wealth of light hair, entered slow- 
ly. Her blue eyes shone smilingly thru 
her spectacles as 
she and Mrs. Fid- 
dler embraced each ' 
other and_ kissed 
thrice. 

After Lillian 
Blumenthal and 
Boris Dushkin had 
been introduced by 
the keeper of the 
restaurant, they sat 
down by the table 
to eat; the match- 
maker busied her- 
self serving dish 
after dish. Boris 
opened the bottle 
of wine with trem- 
bling hands and 
filled three glasses. 

Only when he no- 

ticed that Lillian’s 

hands were also 

quivering as _ she 

lifted the glass to 

her lips, he began 

to feel that he was 

soon to bid fare- 

well to his bach- 

elorhood days and - 

plunge into the sea 
of married bliss. 
Boris and Lillian gazed at each other thru 
their eye-glasses for some time, then they 
nodded their heads and drank. 

Their conversation flagged during tie 
dinner, for Lillian had been reared 
amidst surroundings where people rarely 
discussed serious subjects seriously, so 
Dushkin found difficulty in interesting 
her and getting her views on matters. 
As a last resort he turned to the news of 
the dav. He began to speak of the 
War, of Russia’s repeated defeats, of her 
declining prestige and of the remarkably 
clever strategy of the Japanese. After 
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having listened to him for some time, 
Lillian felt that she must say something, 
tho she did not know what io say, so she 
interrupted him: 

“Oh, yes, I have read about it.” 
A prolonged silence followed. 
Boris started to speak of iitcrature. 

“My father does not like the Russians, 
and he doesn’t like their books—” sud- 
denly Lillian burst out bravely. “But I 
was going to read one of—what’s his 
name? — Tolstoy’s 
novels — wait, let 
me think of the 
name of the book.” 

Mrs. Fiddler 
thrust her head 
thru the doorway, 
her face beaming 
with satisfaction 
and delight. 

“Was it 
Karenina,’ 
haps?” 
Boris. 

“No” 

“War 
Peace ?” 

“No.” 

“Resurrection ?” 

“Na.” 

“Was it, per- 
haps, the ‘Kreutzer 
Sonata ?” 

“Yes, yes, that 
was the book,” ex- 
claimed Lillian tri- 
umphantly. ost 
started to read it, 


Then 


‘Anna 
per- 
asked 


and 


- 


. but father took it 


from me. 
good 


away 


book ?”” 

“That depends on how one reads it. 
There are people with perverted minds, 
to whom the most innocent book will 
furnish food for unclean thought-— 
whereas, on the other hand, right-think- 
ing people will see nothing but the zood 
in any work. Some believe that 
in order to write of love, one must dip 
the pen into the rainbow or into the fine 
dust on the wings of the butterfly, or on 
a rose. But the Russian writers, espe- 
cially Tolstoy, dips his pen into his own 
heart, and writes of life in terms of life.” 

“You don’t say?” exclaimed Lillian 
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with animation, adjusting her eye- 
glasses. “I must read his ‘Kreutzer So- 
nata!’ That’s interesting! Of course 
you know my father never read any- 
thing by Tolstoy—you know he’s been 
too much absorbed by his business to 
have time for reading books, but he 
doesn’t like the Russians on general 
principles, present company excluded, of 
course—you aren’t a bit like the rest of 
them. Mrs. Fiddler told me so, and 
now I can see for myself—but my father 
claims that all Russian Jews are schnor- 
rers (beggars) “ 

“Only a narrow-minded person could 
make such a sweeping statement as 
that,” declared Boris, vehemently. “TI 
could tell your father some things about 
the Russian Jews which would alter his 
opinion of them. Your father probably 
does not know them—just as he never 
read Tolstoy, and yet he has forbidden 
you to read him.” 

“Of course, T don’t agree with my 
father on this point,” Lillian interposed 
with a smile. 

After the wine, Boris spoke more 


freely on various topics, and Lillian 
listened to him with close attention, al- 


most bewildered. She had never before 
heard any of her acquaintances speak 
so logically, with so much zeal, with so 
much fire. 

He described to her the sufferings of 
the Russian Jews in vivid colors, with 
deep emotion.  Lillian’s eyes flashed 
thru her glasses and she thought: “Ts it 
possible that he is only two years in this 
country? He speaks English so well, 
better than father, who has been here 
more than thirty years. Altho Dushkin 
is a Russian, father will surely like him.” 

A street organ began to play a popu- 
lar air, the clothes lines in the yard were 
creaking every now and then, and soon 
the bells of a fire-engine smote the air. 
The people of the tenements thrust their 
heads out of the windows to see whether 
the fire was near. 

Mrs. Fiddler also leaned out of the 
window, but satisfying herself that the 
fire was in the next block, she returned 
to the kitchen. When Lillian came in 
to the kitchen a few minutes later, Mrs. 
Fiddler whispered to her: 

“He’s all right—isn’t he? Now, be 
forward, above all don’t be bashful, and 
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you'll have things your own way. Never 
mind his learned talk, they’re all that 
way. Remember, be forward, and you 
can wind him around your finger—he’s 
as soft as silk.” 

At four o’clock Boris and Lillian went 
out for a walk in Jackson Street Park. 
There, by the East River, they sat down 
on a bench and for hours he spoke to 
her of his experiences in Russia. 

They returned to Mrs. Fiddler’s house 
towards evening. After supper, Boris 
sang some sad and passionate Russian 
songs, with deep emotion, and at about 
nine o’clock he escorted her hume 

On reaching the entrance of the nouse 
where the Blumenthals lived, Lillian 
pressed his hand firmly, and gazed fix- 
edly into his eyes. Then she exclaimed: 

“Mr. Dushkin, altho this is the first 
time we have met, I wish to tell you that 
in this house lives one whose heart will 
always respond to yours! Don’t forget 
the number! Come tomorrow evening!” 

Next evening Boris Dushkin sat in 
Blumenthal’s parlor and spoke again of 
his experiences in Russia. Lillian sat 
close to him in a rocking chair, and lis- 
tened eagerly, her eyes flashing. - Near 
them sat Lillian’s mother, a thin-bodied, 
gray-haired, blind. little woman, and lis- 
tened to Boris, shaking her head every 
now and then to show that she was fol- 
lowing his words. Her face bespoke all- 
absorbing happiness. She rocked her- 
self slowly, noiselessly, as tho fearing to 
disturb Boris. 

Mrs. Blumenthal had lost her sight 
when Lillian was but three years old, and 
she never saw the faces of the eight 
children that came into the world after 
Lillian. She had neither seen her hus- 
band rise to wealth nor had she seen his 
downfall—for twenty-five vears he had 
climbed the ladder of success as a neck- 
wear manufacturer, and suddenly his 
affairs had taken a sharp downward 
course, and he fell into bankruptcy. 
Some Russian Jews who had worked for 
him became his competitors and forced 
him to the wall, so that now, in order to 
live, he manufactured neckwear at home, 
his six daughters doing the work and he 
himself acting as salesman. Ever since 
his downfall he hated Russian Jews, al- 
tho there had never been any particular 
love for them in his heart. Still, tho 
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Dushkin was a Russian, and tho he had 
not yet proposed to Lillian, there was 
great joy in the Blumenthal home. In 
his better days Blumenthal would have 
resented the idea of any Russian pro- 
posing to his daughter; but when a man 
has six dowerless daughters, the young- 
est of whom is already marriagedble, he 
cannot afford to stand by his likes or 
dislikes, and he nvust fling his prejudices 
to the winds. 

Lillian’s sisters had been sent away 
from home for the evening, for fear lest 
Boris should take a fancy to one of the 
younger girls. The old man had to at- 
tend a very important meeting at the 
lodge of which he was President. So 
3oris had nothing that could hinder his 
wooing. He spoke with enthusiasm, and 
Lillian and her mother listened without 
interrupting him. Soon Lillian seated 
herself at the piano and began to play 
“The Waves of the Danube,” which she 
had practiced all day long for the pur- 
pose of impressing Boris that her mu- 
sical taste was not confined to the popu- 
lar American songs. And Boris sang 


with feeling, flourishing his hands, roll- 
ing up his eyes, and clasping his bosom. 
And the blind woman rocked slowly, 
breathing heavily for joy. 

After the strains of the song had died 


away, the old woman, 
with emotion, begged to be excused for 
awhile, complaining of a headache. 
Lillian led her into her bedroom. There 
mother and daughter enfbraced, and with 
trembling voice the mother said: 

“This is great luck for you, my child!” 

Lillian rearranged her hair before the 
mirror, pinned the violets which Boris 
had given her on her bosom, and came 
out to Boris, smiling. For a minute they 
were silent—then she sat down by the 
piano, and said in an uneven voice, open- 
ing her sad, large eyes: 

“You have told me of your experiences 
of life, of vour career. I have told you 
nothing—I suppose Mrs. Fiddler has 
told you all about me. I have had but 
little experience—very little indeed. I 
was courted by a number of young men, 
by rich and good-looking young men, 
but—well, I didn’t care for them. I 
have always pictured to myself an ideal— 
[ always dreamed of a man about thirty- 
five, a man on whom I could rely, whom 


almost overcome: 
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I could respect as a father—one with 
whom I would feel safe—knowing that 
he could protect me. He needn’t be tall 
or broad-shouldered. He must be with 
black eyes, with black mustaches— 
somehow I pictured him to be with eye- 
glasses. He must be intelligent, a doc- 
tor or a lawyer, or a civil engineer—one 
who can sing, an enthusiastic man, full 
of life 

“If you would only add the bald head 
in your list, I think that I could qualify 
as your ideal,” said Boris. 

Lillian rose, and placing her hands on 
his shoulders, exclaimed softly : 

“You are my ideal!” 

She trembled as she said these words, 
grasped his hand and gazed into his eyes. 
Suddenly she bent down and kissed him 
upon his cheek, and such an impetuous 
kiss it was that their eyeglasses struck 
and those of Boris fell to the floor, 
breaking into small pieces. 

“How will I find my home now?” 
asked Boris, jestingly, going down on 
his knees to pick up the bits of broken 
glass. 

“I will lead you. Don’t be afraid—lI 
will lead you home. Never mind, Mr. 
Dushkin, I'll pick up the broken glass,” 
and as she bent down on the floor, their 
lips met once more in a prolonged kiss. 

They rose and sat in silence for some 
time, holffng each other’s hands. Sud- 
denly she said resolutely: ‘Well, Boris, I 
have thought the matter over, I have 
given it the most careful consideration— 
I have decitled to accept you 

And she kissed him once more. Boris 
was dazed—he could not say a word. 
He stayed another five minutes and took 
his leave absent-mindedly, promising to 
call again the next evening. 

He ieft the house as intoxicated. He 
had been preparing himself to propose, 
to speak to-her seriously, to unfold to 
her his past, and to ask her to tell him 
hers—something which he _ considered 
as essential to happiness in married life 

to tell her of his circumstances in de- 
tail, that he was not yet able financially 
to marry for perhaps two or three years 
to come, and suddenly, before he had 
said a word, he found himself accepted! 
He reached home with a painful head- 
ache, and winding up his phonograph, 
as was his wont every evening, before 
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going to bed, he made it play to him 
one of his favorite Russian songs. 

When he called on the Blumenthals 
for the third time he brought .no flowers 
for Lillian; he was dressed in his every- 
day clothes of light checkered gray, a 
soft shirt and a carelessly tied four-in- 
hand. He wished to impress Lillian that 
he was not as rich as Mrs. Fiddler, the 
keeper of the private restaurant, in all 
probability must have represented him 
to be. He resolved to speak to her seri- 
ously, frankly. Still he armed himself 
with three pair of eyeglasses, for the 
thought. of the kisses for the first time 
in his life given to him by a strange 
woman were still burning his cheeks 
with a peculiar fire that spread within 
him and made his heart beat fast with 
joy. 

He rang the bell firmly. Lillian 
came to the door in a white dress, a 
mass of lace and tulle. Seizing him by 
the hand, she pressed it tenderly and ai- 
fectionately. 

“How are you, Boris?” she asked. 
“But why are you not dressed in evening 
clothes?” she added, suddenly lowering 
her voice with disappointment. 

“Miss Blumenthal, I wish to speak to 
you,” he said in a firm voice. “I have 
many things to tell you, many things to 
ask you about the past. I wish 
to speak to you about the present—to 
discuss the prospects for the future. 
We must not be hasty.” 

“Later, later, some other time about 
this, Boris,” she interrupted him. 

“Oh, no, we must consider matters 
carefully now,” pleaded Dushkin. But 
Lillian took his arm, and dragging him 
toward the staircase, began to laugh. 

“Of course we must consider matters 
carefully, of course. Ha, ha ha!” and 
she suddenly bent down to him, clasped 
his head with both hands and kissed him 
on the forehead. 

“Come, come, my serious philosopher, 
ha, ha, ha!” Lillian led him up the 
stairs. When the door of the parlor 
opened he saw that the room was bright- 
ly illuminated and four men dressed in 
black Prince Albert suits came forward 
to meet him. 

“My father, Mr. Dushkin,” Lillian in- 
troduced them. “My brother, Herman; 
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my brother, Ludwig; my brother, Phil— 
this is—Boris. 

They all assured bien in one voice 
that they were happy to meet him, and 
the little man surrounded by the four 
tall, strong-looking men, stood with 
lowered head, his eyes wandering. Now 
and then he twisted his long mustache, 
adjusted his eyeglasses and wiped the 
perspiration from his face with a hand- 
kerchief. 

“Ludwig, tell the family to get ready,” 
said the father, a stout man with a prom- 
inent paunch, with long red side-whisk- 
ers sprinkled with gray. 

“Be seated, Mr. Dushkin,” he turned 
to Boris. “Don’t be bashful, don’t be 
bashful ;” the old man stroked his side- 
whiskers, and then motioned to Lillian 
to leave the room. As soon as the door 
closed behind her, the four black-coated 
men seated themselves in arm-chairs, 
and Boris, feeling himself out of place 
with his everyday clothes in this brightly 
illuminated parlor, sat down on the edge 
of a small, frail, gilt parlor chair. 

“Now, Mr. Dushkin, what is your 
business?” asked the father. 

“T am a civil engineer,” replied Boris, 
like an embarrassed schoolboy. 

“Oh, yes, my Lillian told me about it. 


‘ Well, how is business?” 


Boris felt somewhat offended by this 
questioning, as well as by the old man’s 
tone, but he controlled himself and said: 

“Fairly well, considering that I am a 
newcomer in a foreign land.” 

“Yes, yes, my boy, mesumen, mezsumen 
(cash) is the great thing in the world. 
You’ve got a good business, but you 
need push and pull to work yourself up 
in your line.” 

He winked his eye, patted himself on 
the vest, and said with a self-satisfied 
laugh: “Don’t worry, I have many influ- 
ential friends—millionaires. You know 


we German Jews are a great power in 
this country. You'll be all right—” 
Boris bit his lips in his effort to con- 


tain his gathering rage. He felt humili- 
ated, and when he recalled what Lillian 
had told him of her father’s antipathy 
for Russian Jews, and also for the Rus- 
sian classics, which he had never read, 
cold perspiration came out on his fore- 
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head; he quivered, yet managed to main- 
tain silence. 

Soon the door opened and Lillian ap- 
peared with her mother on her arm. 
The blind woman walked slowly, out- 
stretching her hand to greet Boris. 

“Mr. Dushkin,” she mumbled. 

Boris jumped up and seized her hands. 

She added something indistinctly, but 
her face beamed with hope and joy, as 
he led her to the gilt parlor chair, which 
he had occupied. Lillian placed two 


bottles of wine on the table, then she 
brought in cakes, nuts and raisins. 

Old Blumenthal poured out wine for 
lifting his own glass, 


everybody, and, 
said : 

“T drink the health of Mr. Dushkin, my 
future son-in-law.” 

“Good luck to you!” “Good luck to 
you!” Lillian’s brothers raised their 
glasses and all, save Boris, drank. He 
held his glass and his eyes were fixed im- 
ploringly upon Lillian. 

“My daughter has accepted you. 
Now, I make it my policy not to inter- 
fere in such matters; I wish you good 
luck!” said Blumenthal, clapping Dush- 
kin on the shoulder. 

Lillian hastened over to Dushkin and 
whispered : 

“Boris, say something. Make a little 
speech.” 

He mastered himself with an effort, 
and ejaculated : 

“T drink Lillian’s health !” 

“Good luck to you!” responded the 
men, and Lillian bowed. 

“Now you may call in the girls, Lil- 
lian,” said the old man. 

Lillian opened the door and five girls, 
in bright dresses, entered : 

“Lucy, Harriet, Mathilda, Margaret, 
Dorothy—my sisters, and this is Mr. 
Dushkin, Boris.” 

“Pleased to meet you! yr 
and smiled. 

“Lillian, now let’s have some music,” 
declared the father, beaming with joy. 
“Play for us that piece, what is it—the 
—the—‘Waves of the “dl 

Lillian sat down by the piano and be- 
gan to play; her head moved from right 
to left, back and forth, and her shoulders 
twitched. The sounds came slowly and 
expressionlessly ; the old man patted him- 
self on the vest with one hand, and held 
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a cigar with the other. Lillian turned 
her head several times to Boris, and 
nodded to him to sing. . Boris shook his 
head in silence. 

Soon Lillian’s brothers came over to 
him and began to speak to him abovt 
Russia and the war, and Lillian kept 
playing languidly. 

Suddenly the old man rose, thrust the 
thumb of his left hand in the arm hole 
of his vest, and advanced to Boris. 

“Say, you get an engagement ring, 
you know,” he said, puffing his cigar, 
“a good blue-white stone of about two 
carats.” 

“What ?” 
him, adjusting his eye-glasses. 
gi 

“You know, a ring that Lillian 
shouldn’t be ashamed to show to her 
friends.” 

“Sir, I know what I have to do,” 
Dushkin, turning pale. 

Lillian stopped playing as soon as she 
noticed her father speaking to Boris. 
She joined the group. 

“What I meant to say was that since 
you and Lillian are engaged, Lillian 
needs an engagement ring,” explained 
Blumenthal. 

“Papa thought that as a foreigner it 
is possible that you do not know the cus- 
toms of this country,” put in Lillian. 
Then turning to her father, she added, 
“Boris is all right.” 

“Sir, I know what I have to do!” re- 
peated Boris, raising his voice, and but- 
toning his coat, nervously. “I have 
never yet associated with such people.” 

“But vapa did not mean to insult you,” 
pleadea Lillian. 

“T have never associated with such ill- 
bred people in my life,” cried Boris, 
clutching his fists for rage. 

The old man rushed over to him, and 
grabbing him by -the shoulders, began to 
shake him. 

“What?” he thundered. “We are ill- 
bred people? We? There’s the khutzpe 
of the Russian Jew! Tl.e impudence! 
Schnorrers!” 

Boris freed himself from the old man’s 
grip, straightened himself, and adjusting 
his eye-glasses, cried tremulously: 

“With you mezumen is the great thing 
that counts, while we have ideals and 
principles higher than cash!” 


questioned Boris, staring at 
“What is 


cried 
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“Schnorrers! Schnorrers!” 

Boris rushed thru the open door and 
the Blumenthal family after him. As he 
ran thru the hallway he heard Lillian and 
the blind mother sobbing, and Blumen. 
thal shouted: 

“You schnorrer! Wait! We'll sue you 
for breach of promise! Schnorrer!” 

Boris came out on the street without 
his hat. He put on his eye-glasses, which 
were dangling on the chain. A chaos of 
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sounds rang in his ears: “Schnorrer! 
Mezumen! Breach of promise!” And 
amidst this confusion of sounds he re- 
called Lillian’s words uttered to him two 
evenings before, at their first meeting: 
“Remember that in this house there is 
one whose heart will forever respond to 
yours !” 

And Boris looked around on all sides 
and sped away as if pursued by some ter- 
rible phantom. 

New Yorx City. 


John on Patmos 


BY ESTHER HOOKER CATLIN 


I am alone upon ‘the Patmos isle. 


No sound of voicé, nor touch of human hand 


Is here for me, 


No footprints on the headland where I stand,— 


No sail at sea,— 


Only the vast, immeasurable arch of blue 


And the eternal waves reflecting heaven’s hue. 


I am bowed down and broken with my years. 
I, who was once the swifter in the race 
On the great day 
When I outran that other to the place 
Where Jesus lay. 
On through the city gate, and o’er the vale we 
sped, 
Not knowing that we sought the living ’mid 
the dead. 


I am unfriended on this barren shore. 
But once with Him, on Judah’s hills I walked 
Beloved* the best ; 
And oft His face shone on me as we talked 
To make me blest. 
E’en now those wondrous words He spake come 
back to me, 
“Fear not, nor be cast down; I will return to 
thee.” : 


And only I am left of all the Twelve. 
1, who was last to leave Him on the tree, 
Alone recall 
His words, His voice—and how He looked 
on me. 
That look spoke all :— 
My soul, tho dull to comprehend it, lost all 


fears; 


And now I know its meaning, after many years. 


I am cast forth, and into exile driven. 

But in my solitude there comes to me 
A holy dream,— 

The vision of a kingdom that shall be,— 
Worldwide, supreme; 

And He, the Lamb that sitteth on its great. 

white throne 
That vision gives to all who wait with Him 


alone. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 





Negro Self-Help 


BY BOOKER T. WASHINGTON, LL.D. 


deal of matter has been furnished 

to the public, with the praiseworthy 
purpose of portraying the individual 
struggles and sacrifices of colored youths 
to secure an education. These efforts of 
struggling young men and women, with 
no inspiration in family tradition and for- 
tune, and with little or no money with 
which to secure the knowledge they 
crave, is one of the most encouraging 
as well as pathetic features I have come 
across in my educational work during 
the past twenty years. As a hopeful in- 
dication of race character, and I may 
safely so describe it, it must be of pecu- 
liar interest to the average American in- 
terested in the Negro people. 

On the other hand, much matter has 
also been furnished the public concerning 
the aid given the Negro race by philan- 
thropic white people; attention is also 
frequently directed to the volume of 
money expended for the education.of the 
Negro by State and municipal govern- 
ments, the proceeds of land grant funds 
and of common taxation. 

I do not think that the public has been 
sufficiently informed of what the Negro 
himself has been doing during the past 
forty years, and is doing now, toward 
his own education thru the religious or- 
ganizations controlled by him. 

Before dwelling upon this principal 
point, however, I wish to direct atten- 
tion here to several minor ways of more 
or less importance in which the Negro 
is constantly displaying the quality of 
self-help—the most important and sig- 
nificant force in the uplift of any person 
or race, the absence of which must al- 
ways be regarded as a fatal defect of 
character. 

First, then, it is well to say that there 
are very few orphan asylums anywhere 
for Negro children. Possibly in nine or 
ten cases Negro families care for the or- 
phans of their race in the neighborhoods 
where they reside. A child is not left 
many hours without pdrents before it 
strays into some family, or, more often, 


F ROM time to time in the past a great 


is sought out by some friend, and, with- 
out legal formality, soon becomes a real 
part of the family. Because of this cus- 
tom one finds very little suffering among 
Negro children. In the Southern States 
the masses know little about hospitals. 
The sick and unfortunate are cared for 
by secret and fraternal societies, by the 
churches or by individuals. A second 
form of self-help, which is increasing 
year by year, is the voluntary taxation of 
Negro communities for the purpose of 
extending the public school term, often 
from one to three months; that is, these 
months are added to the regular public 
school term. 

I could name other forms of self-help 
that are equally significant and praise- 
worthy. 

But to return to the main point. Of 
the more than eight millions of colored 
people in the United States, it is esti- 
mated that two-thirds of the adults are 
members of some church. The great 
body of them are either members of the 
Baptist Church, or of some branch of 
the Methodist Church. The Methodists 
are divided into four groups or branches, 
namely: the African Methodist Episco- 
pal, the A. M. E. Zion, the Colored 
Methodist, and those belonging to the 
main body of the Northern Methodist 
Church. Besides, in all the Southern 
States, and in some States outside of the 
South, there are Presbyterian, Congre- 
gational and Episcopal churches, and a 
few other denominations — including 
Catholics—not under the Methodist or 
Baptist groups, all contributing some- 
thing toward the expenses of the schools 
and colleges. 

The plan for securing money from the 
colored people thru their churches va- 
ries according to the location and condi- 
tions surrounding the people, as well as 
the customs and laws of the church. For 
example, in the case of the Baptists, 
there is at least one institution, usually 
called college or university, in each 
Southern State, supported in part or in 
whole by the pennies and dollars of the 
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masses. In Alabama, for illustration, 
there is what is known as the Alabama 
Baptist Colored University, at Selma. 
Last year the coiored people in Alabama 
contributed to the work of this institu- 
tion $9,441.93, exclusive of student board 
and tuition. The property is owned by 
colored people; their money created it, 
with the exception of a few gifts from 
outside sources. There is at least one 
such school in each of the Southern 
States. The detailed circumstances sur- 
rounding them may vary, but the gen- 
eral plan is the same. 

In the case of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church, there are institutions 
that owe their existence almost wholly 
to the small gifts of the churches and 
individuals of the denomination. Last 
year $51,601.86 was raised by this de- 
nomination for the purposes of educa- 
tion. The oldest and largest of these 
institutions is the Wilberforce Univet- 
sity, at Wilberforce, O. Altho this in- 
stitution is now somewhat generously 
assisted by the State of Ohio, it was for 
years supported almost wholly by the 
colored people. 

Let me use another illustration as 
showing what the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church is doing in the South. 
There is a school in Atlanta, Ga., called 
Morris-Brown College, that was organ- 
ized only a few years ago. It now owns 
a very valuable property and has a large 
student body. The college was built and 
is supported, to a large extent, by money 
raised by the church membership. For 
1904 the institution received from all 
sources for running expenses, $15,- 
985.58, of which the churches in that 
connection in the State of Georgia con- 
tributed $6,200, the third Sunday in 
September being set apart for the taking 
of offerings for the educational work; 
and $850.50 was raised thru the indus- 
trial department. The remainder was 
contributed thru other channels of the 
church, and mostly all of it by Negro 
people. 


The African Methodist Episcopal 
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Zion Church has ten institutions of 
learning, of which Livingston College, at 
Salisbury, N. C., is the most important. 
Thé Corresponding Secretary of Educa® 
tion of the Zion Church reports that the 
money collected last year amounted to 
$20,706.54, which went to all the schools. 
of the church to supplement their other 
revenues for running purposes. 

Thru the Freedmen’s Aid and South- 
ern Education Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, the colored member- 
ship contributed for education for the 
current year, $19,251.73. For the ten 
years, 1896-1905, inclusive, $79,228.13 
was contributed. 

The Negro Baptists support quite a 
number of educational institutions, and 
to carry on the work the churches raised 
during the past year $85,888.18. 

To sum up, we find that the A. M. E. 
Church eontributed $51,601.86 for edu- 
cational purposes last year; the A. M. E. 
Zion Church, $20,706.54; the Colored 
Methodist Episcopal Church, $45,000; 
the Methodist Episcopal, $15,926.40; the 
Baptists, $85,888.18; making the total, 
$218,622.98, for only two branches of the 
Christian Church. If the contributions 
of the Negro Congregationalists, Presby- 
terians and Episcopalians, etc., be ap- 
proximated, we should have probably an 
annual contribution for educational pur- 
poses by the Negro Christians of $250,- 
000 


Within the past ten years, it is safe to 
say, according to these figures, that the 
Negro in America has contributed at 
least $2,000,000 thru his churches to- 


ward his own education. This, I think, 
all fair-minded people will agree, is a 
pretty good record for a race of people 
which was in slavery forty years ago. 
And these figures, of course, do not in- 
clude the amounts which colored people 
are contributing constantly to local and 
independent institutions. The Tuskegee 
Institute, for example, receives contribu- 
tions from colored people annually, and 
the same is true of other institutions - 
which have no direct church connection. 
TUSKEGEE, ALABAMA. 
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The Philharmonic and a Strauss 
Specialist 

To open its sixty-fourth season, thru- 
out which it will continue the policy so 
successfully followed for the last twc 
years, of playing under the leadership 
of several eminent conductors from var'- 
ous parts of the world, the venerable and 
sturdy New York Philharmonic Society 
engaged the services of Mr. Willem 
Mengelberg, conductor of the “Concert- 
gebouw” Orchestra of Amsterdam, who 
presided over its brace of concerts on 
November roth and 11th. Mr. Mengel- 
berg is the youngest of all the foreign 


conductors who have thus far appeared 


with the Philhar- 


It had been played here several tines 
before—by Mr. Paur, by Mr. Gericke, 
and by the composer himself; but Mr. 
Mengelberg’s interpretation of it sur- 
passed all the others in its appeal of sen- 
suous charm no less than in its impres- 
siveness of lofty grandeur. His reading 
resembled most closely the composer's 
own—and it is only fair to recall that 
Dr. Strauss labored under the disadvan- 
tage of having to conduct a much poorer 
orchestra, whose members were, many of 
them, incompetent to play his music. 

Altho the score of “Ein Heldenleben” 
is about the most intricate and compli- 
cated web of musical symbols ever 
penned, and the piece lasts forty minutes 

in performance, Mr. 





monic (he is only 
thirty-four), but he 
is also one of the 
most masterful of 
them all. He is a 
specialist in the mu- 
sic of Richard 
Strauss, and to him 
in recognition of 
good services both 
at home in Holland 
and elsewhere, the 
corhposer dedicated 
the score of “A 
Hero’s Life.” That 
colossal tone-poem 
formed the chief 
part of Mr. Mengel- 
berg’s program. 
The Philharmonic 
Orchestra’s per- 
formance of it un- 
der his baton was 
the most beau- 
tiful and the most 





Mengelberg has 
mastered it so thoro- 
ly that he conducts 
it from memory. 
He does not permit 
even the conductor’s 
desk to stand be- 
tween him and the 
orchestra. And his 
mastery of its every 
detail, his grasp 
of the composer’s 
every intention en- 
ables him to publish 
its proclamation of 
beauty and truth 
with unfailing sure- 
ness and with ab- 
solute authority. It 
was a_ wonderful 
exhibition of the 
conductor’s power 
that he gave—per- 
haps the most won- 
derful ever  wit- 








magnificent that was 
ever heard in New 
York. 


the First 
Society. 


William Mengelberg, of Amsterdam, who Conducted his 
oncert of the New York Philharmonic 


nessed here. Yet 
methods are 
simple, straightfor- 
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ward, direct. He is resourceful and 
commanding, but quiet and dignified 
withal, imbued with that true modesty 
which effaces all thought of self in the 
task to be done. The vast Philharmonic 
audiences demonstrated in no uncertain 
way that they would rejoice to have Mr. 
Mengelberg come again. 
& 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


The Bostcn Symphony Orchestra be- 
gan its twentieth season in New York 
auspiciously on November oth, with a 
fine concert in Carnegie Hall, the pro- 
gram of which was the best that Mr. 
Gericke has put to his credit—in New 
York at least—in a long while. 

The Dvorak concerto in B minor, for 
violoncello served to 
introduce as the 
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Yet while the estimable Mr. Gericke. 
whom Mr. Henderson aptly characterizes 
as “our Bostonian Arbiter Eleganti- 
arum,” conducts the old classics with 
loving tenderness his interpretation of 
the ultra-modern in music is not notable 
for breadth of sympathy or largeness of 
comprehension. The feet of the young 
men travel a path that has little lure for 


him. 
& 


New York Symphony Orchestra 


Mr. Walter Damrosch’s New York 
Symphony Orchestra has been _ re- 
organized since last year and greatly im- 
proved by the infusion of new blood. Its 
first concert of the season, given at Car- 
negie Hall, on November 12th and 14th, 

demonstrated that it 
is now an excellent 








soloist Mr. Heinrich 
Warnke, the new 
principal ’cellist of the 
orchestra, who comes 
to it from the same 
position in the Kaim 
Orchestra of Munich. 








It is an extremely dif- | 

ficult concerto, in 
writing parts of . 
which the composer 

had the help of that 

rarely gifted player of 

“the grand-ducal in- 

strument,” Mr. Alwin | 
Schroeder. Mr. 

Warnke played it 


skillfully and intelli- 
gently and, when the 
composer permitted, made his instrument 


sing sweetly its luscious melodies. His 
tone is pure, round, full; his style virile, 
and his taste excellent. If he is not yet 
the consummate artist that Mr. Schroe- 
der is, he is nevertheless a not unworthy 
successor to him, and Mr. Gericke may 
well be proud of his acquisition. 

The playing of the orchestra thruout 
the concert was a marvel of euphonious 
beauty and precision. Its superlative 
achievement in this respect was in the 
dainty tinkling “Pizzicato ostinato” of 
the third movement in Tschaikowsky’s 
Fourth Symphony. In_the direction of 
pure tone and unity and polish no play- 
ing could be more absolutely flawless. 


MISS MARIE HALL. 


band, its work being 
characterized by a 
sureness of attack, 
fullness of tone and 
beauty of finish to 
which it had never 
before been able to 
attain. 

The novelty on the 
program was a de- 
lightful little prelude 
to Mallarme’s poem, 
“L’Apres-midi d'un 
Faune,” by Claude 
Debussy, a young 
French composer, 
who is hailed with 
acclaim in Paris just 
now as the coming 
man in French music. The piece is 
a dainty musical cameo exquisitely 
wrought. It succeeds in evoking the 
mood of the poet’s dreaming faun and 
leaves the impression of graceful and in- 
teresting individuality. But it is rather 
slight to serve as a basis for a complete 
appraisement of the composer’s powers. 
Sd 


English Girl Violinists 


Two English girls are seeking fame 
and American dollars this winter by play- 
ing on the violin. The first of them, Miss 
Marie Hall, made her American début on 
November 8th, with the assistance of 
the Damrosch Orchestra, and left a very 
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pleasing impression indeed. A _ frail- 
appeating young woman of twenty-one, 
she yet handles her instrument in a sur- 
prisingly virile fashion. The most re- 
markable thing about her playing is her 
almost flawless technic. That a slender 
woman, and especially so young a 
woman, should have conquered so many 
of the heart-breaking tricks of the 
fiddler’s stock in trade is a thing to won- 
der at. And she does it all witi confi- 
dence and repose, with a naiveté that is 
charming. Her tone is full, penetrating 
and usually pure. She has great digital 
dexterity, and in her scales, arpeggios, 
harmonics and double stoppings is both 
secure and brilliant. Her bowing is free 
and skillful. The music she played was 
designed more for the display of techni- 
cal proficiency than for the emotional 
sway of its hearers, and it must be said 
that Miss Hall did not quite attain to 
a complete utterance of even its zather 
slender emotional content. But there is 
promise that she will do that—with 
vears and greater musical experience. 

Miss Otie Chew made her appearance 
as the soloist of the first Philharmonic 
concert, when she attempted the Brahms 
violin concerto—a most  injudicious 
choice for a young lady; only a wizard, a 
giant and a master musician, all in one, 
can play that concerto aright. She dis- 
played, besides this inordinate ambition, 
considerable musical intelligence and a 
pretty grace, but Brahms’s difficult work 
was hopelessly beyond her. 


Mme. Emma Calvé 


To the regret of a host of admirers, 
Mme. Emma Calvé will not appear in 
opera this year. Instead, she is touring 
the country as a concert singer. She 
made her entrance in that capacity at a 
concert in Carnegie Hall on November 
4th, when she had the assistance of the 
Damrosch Orchestra, and she delighted 
a hallful of her adorers, for she had never 
sung more beautifully in New York than 
she did on that occasion. Madame 
Calvé’s voice is still fresh. Needless to 
say, she handles it with great artistic in- 
telligence. She is the foremost French 
singer of this age, and those who have 
an opportunity to hear her will enjoy a 
treat indeed. 
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Coming Musical Events 


During the next month in this busy 
metropolis the nights will be filled with 
music, and the daylight hours too will 
have their full quota. For the guidance 
of those music-lovers among THE In- 
DEPENDENT'S readers who intend to visit 
New York at this time, is offered the fol- 
lowing condensed calendar of the best 
things scheduled for the coming month: 


Every Monday, Wednesday, Friday and Sat- 
urday evening and Saturday afternoon, opera 
at the Metropolitan Opera House: 

Nov. 26—Afternoon—Carnegie’ Hall: New 
York Symphony Orchestra concert, 
Walter Damrosch conductor. 

28—A fternoon—M endelssohn Hall: 
Raoul Pugno piano recital. 
28—Evening—Carnegie Hall: New York 
Symphony Orchestra. 
29—Evening—Mendelssohn Hall: Ed- 
win Grasse violin recital. 
30—Evening—Carnegie Hall: 
violin concert. 
1—Afternoon—Carnegie Hall: Philhar+ 
monic Orchestra concert, Victor 
Herbert conductor. 
2—Evening—Carnegie Hall: Philhar- 
monic concert. 
5—Evening—Carnegie Chamber Music 
Hall: Flonzaley Quartet concert. 
5—Afternoon—M endelssohn Hall: 
Raoul Pugno piano recital. 
7—Evening—Carnegie Hall: Boston 
Symphony Orchestra concert, Vin- 
cent d’Indy conductor. 
8—Evening—Mendelssohn Hall: Mar- 
gulies Trio concert. 
9o—Afternoon—Carnegie Hall: Boston 
Symphony Orchestra concert. 
o—Evening—Carnegie Hall: New York 
Oratorio Society, Beethoven’s “Mass 
in B. 
1o—Afternoon—Carnegie Hall: New 
York Symphony Orchestra concert. 
11—Evening—Carnegie Hall: Concert 
by the Philadelphia Orchestra, Fritz 
Scheel conductor. 
12—Evening—Carnegie Hall: New York 
Symphony Orchestra. 
12—Evening—Mendelssohn Hall: Knei- 
sel Quartet concert. 
14—Evening—Carnegie Hall: Musical 
Art Society concert. 
15—Afternoon—Carnegie Hall: New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra. 
16—Evening—Carnegie Hall: New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra. 
17—Afternoon—Carnegie Hall: New 
York Symphony Orchestra. 
19—Evening—Carnegie Hall: New York 
Symphony Orchestra. 
19—Evening—Mendelssohn Hall: Con- 
cert by the Longy Club of Boston 
(wind instruments). 
19—Evening—Carnegie Chamber Music 
Hall: Flonzaley Quartet concert. 


Kubelike 
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“This school was planned on a 
broad educational basis. The musi- 
cian must also be developed mentally, 
morally and physically. This school 
is not a place where music lessons 
are sold. Students place themselves 
absolutely in our hands, and the work 
is prescribed for them according to 
their needs. We want to train musi- 
cians who are proud of the nobility 
of their art. Our aim is to lay a 
broad foundation first, and then de- 
velop each student individually. None 
will be compelled to undergo a stere- 
otyped treatment.” 


A unique feature of the work 
is an admirable course of instruc- 
tion in “How to Listen to Music,” 
designed for persons who wish to 
increase their capacity for musi- 
cal enjoyment without making a 
practical study of the art. 

The institute is housed in the 
fine old Lenox mansion at Fifth 
avenue and Twelfth street, which 
is well adapted to its use. It be- 
gan its work with an enrollment 
of more than 350 enthusiastic stu- 
dents. Dr. Frank Damrosch has 





done more probably than any 





DR. FRANK DAMROSCH. 


Director of the New Institute of Musical Art of New York. 


A New School 


_ One of the most important new insti- 
tutions making for musical culture in 
this country, is the Institute of Musical 
Art of New York, which, under the di- 
rection of Dr. Frank Damrosch, cpened 
its doors last month. Based on a foun- 
dation of $500,000, established by Mr. 
James Loeb in memory of his mother, 
the new school has been planned fcr de- 
votion to the highest and most unselfish 
artistic purposes. Dr. Damrosch has 
gathered about him a faculty that can- 
not be surpassed anywhere in the worid, 
including such skilled teachers as Mme. 
Etelka Gerster, Mr. Georg Henschel, 
Mr. Sigismund Stojowski, Mr. Percy 
Goetschius, the members of the Kneisel 
Quartet, and others equally famous. 
With such a staff the cause of good mu- 
sic in America cannot fail to be fur- 
thered. In the Institute’s courses of in- 
struction the conservatory idea is 
coupled with private lessons, and there- 
fore individual developnient. Dr. Dam- 
rosch says: 


other living man for the cultiva- 


tion of a popular knowledge and 
appreciation of music in this 
community. His work as an instructor 
and an executive of proved ability is 
well known. This, his new venture, one 
which has lain next his heart for many 
years, deserves the greatest possible suc- 
cess, and undoubtedly will achieve it. 


wt 


Art Interests of the Summer 


The Summer season, tho uneventful 
in New York City, was not altogether 
without affairs of importance in the de- 
velopment of art appreciation thruout 
the country. The Art Department of 
the Lewis and Clark Exposition, at 


Portland, was unique in being under the 


management of one man, F. Vincent 


_ Dumond, and he justified his selection 


by providing for the visitors to that ex- 
position an unusually representative 
collection of American paintings. The 
opening of the fine Albright Gallery in 
Buffalo, and of the new wings of the 
Detroit and Brooklyn Museums took 
place in the early Summer; also the ex- 
hibitions in the Cincinnati and Worces- 
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The Albright Gallery is 
interesting 
representing 


ter Museums. 
at present exhibiting the 
canvases from Scotland, 
the strong Glasgow school. 

During this month our only interna- 
tional exhibition, that of the Carnegie 
Institute in Pittsburg, opened on the 2d 
for the tenth time, with prizes awarded 
as follows: $1,500 and medal of the first 
class to Lucien Simon, for “Evening in 
a Studio”; $1,000 and second class 
medal to Edward Redfield for “The 
Crest”; $500 and third class medal to 
Childe Hassam for “June,” and honor- 
able mention to Glackens, for “At Mou- 
quin’s” ; to J. Sloan, for “The Coffee 
Line,’ and to C. H. Woodbury, for 
“Winter.” 

Of the very deepest importance to New 
York is, however, the recent assumption 
of his duties by the new Director of the 
Metropolitan Museum, Sir Caspar Pur- 
don-Clarke, in whose efforts to make 
that museum the helpful agent in Amer- 
ican art education it should be public 
interest must be keen and sympathetic. 
Already there are indications of a 
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thoughtful broadening of the policy of 
the Museum, as in the permission now 
granted to teachers to take classes to 
the Museum on pay days. An attractive 
quarterly bulletin appeared on Noverr- 
ver Ist, giving much interesting infor- 
mation about the Museum and its aims 
and needs. That it shall be widely read 
is the hope of all the Museum’s friends. 
Among the new exhibits, are the Sar- 
gent portrait of Chase, presented by Mr. 
Chase’s pupils; a cast of a Rodin statue, 
a painting by the late Edwin Lord 
Weeks, and the original cast from Ca- 
nova’s “Cupid and Psyche.” 


st 
The National Sculpture Society 


Excepting at the Architectural League 
exhibition the work of our sculptors has 
very little chance to come before the 
public, in anything like a representative 
showing, partly because of the non-ex- 
istence of an adequate building and 
partly because of the indifference of the 
sculptors themselves. At least one in- 














The Historic James Lenox Mansion, Fifth Avenue Rn Twelfth Street. 
emor 
Wednesday, October 11th, with Over 250 Students Enrolled. 


Art, Endowed with $500,000 by James Loeb in 


Home of the Institute of Musical 
of His Mother. 3 its First Session 
Photograph by 10 Bros. 
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“On 


the Lagoon.” 


By H. B. Snell. 





Courtesy of the American Art 


nnual. 


fers an indifference from such a poor 
response to the invitation to compete for 
two prizes for portraits in the round and 
in relief shown in the exhibition at the 
Fine Arts Building. No reliefs sub- 
mitted could be accepted by the jury as 
good enough to receive a prize, and 
among the portraits in the round those 
receiving the prize and mentions were 
almost the only creditable performances. 

Charles Grafly received $500 for a por- 
trait of a man, very forcefully executed 
in a crisp technique suitable for bronze. 
The mentions were for Evelyn Longman 
for a sensitive and interesting head of a 
woman, and for Attilio Piccirilli, whose 
marble bust of a woman, tho lacking in- 
terest in subordinate details of surface 
modelling, was next to Grafly’s works 


in sculptural quality. Janet Scudder’s 
little silver panels and medallions and 
Macmonnie’s charming medallion of a 
young girl on horseback were not in the 
competition, and few of the other works 
shown would influence the public to have 
itself portrayed in sculpture. 


5d 


New York Water-Color Club 


Our younger club of water-colorists. 
now in its sixteenth year, is showing four 
hundred odd works until December 3d. 


_ The majority of these are small and of 


average merit, but there are a few that 
will be memorable surely as among the 
best the new season is likely to present 
to us. Such delicate certainty of han- 
dling and perfected sense of color re- 
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lations as H. B. Snell shows in his large 
rendering of an air and water and sky 
in which a beautiful great boat seems to 
repose—“On the Lagoon’—is rarely 
seen from a brush not handled by a 
Japanese. This picture very deservedly 
received the Beal prize. Mr. Snell’s 
work is receiving everywhere the recog- 
nition it deserves, his “Polperro,” shown 
at the last Society exhibition, having 
been awarded first honors at the Worces- 
ter exhibition. More and-more often he 
is showing himself capable of literally 
absorbing all the beauty of an impression 
and expressing it in a way not beyond 
the public grasp. A collection of his 
pictures shown by themselves would be 
a great pleasure. 

H. B. Breckenridge is of altogether a 
different temperament, but no less pos- 
sessed by his art. His life in the Penn- 
sylvania hills results in a number of 
works every year, and gradually his 
robust manner is mellowing while los- 
ing nothing of its strength. He shows 
fifteen pictures, all remarkable in splen- 
dor of color, and in general instances 
showing growth on the imaginative side. 


“The Forest Temple” is a glorious thing, 
deep and quiet yet intensely emotional. 
“The Winding Stream” and “Summer” 
are large in effect as in size also, while 
the smaller pictures all show the deco- 
rative possibilities our landscape provides 
for the painters able to see it. 


An altogether lovely thing from 
abroad is Charles Warren Eaton’s 
“Morning in Holland,’ an interesting 
departure from his recent American land- 
scapes. It is tender and happy in mood 
and deliciously good water-color paint- 
ing. 
Elizabeth Shipper Green shows a 
series of eight pictures of “The Mistress 
of the House,” evidently made for re- 
production. It cannot be said that Miss 
Green advances much in her art. She 
seems to have been fully grown when 
she “arrived,” and to have infinite ca- 
pacity for producing decorative arrange- 
ments of considerable charm but with no 
discernible possibilities for anything 
more in future. 

Other things in the decorative manner 
are a number of fascinating prints from 
wood blocks by E. Mars, some etched 
plates colored apparently by hand by M. 
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H. Squire, and some tonal effects by A. 
P. Button. Marianna Sloan’s “Wind on 
Tom’s River” is very good indeed and 
very uncomfortable. Colin Campbell 
Cooper shows the result of wanderings 
abroad, none of which are as interesting 
to us, now that we expect of him studies 
of our own cities, as the “Pittsburg.” 
But he has done much better work than 
this. Genjiro Yeto shows how Western 
art schools can coarsen the talent of a 
Japanese in several pictures made in 
Japan after years spent here. 


rr) 
The Scribner Book Exhibition 


The Scribner exhibition of fine books 
this year has taken a new departure. 
For a number of previous years the 
Scribner house has maintained an an- 
nual exhibition of books notable for 
their superb, artistic and costly bindings, 
This year the Scribners are showing one 
hundred famous first editions.: It is safe 
to say that nowhere else could such a 
magnificent showing of famous first 
editions be seen massed together. Even 
the splendid Morgan and Hoe collec- 
tions are outclassed. 

The total value of the collection, ac- 
cording to the catalogue, is approxi- 
mately $50,000. It contains rarities of 
four centuries and ‘includes books from 
the very beginning of the art of printing. 

The first number in the catalogue is 
a St. Thomas Aquinas, folio in size, and 
beautifully printed in Gothic letter, and 
is dated 1463. The binding is by the 
famous Roger Payne. The most ex- 
pensive volume shown was a Pliny, the 
first leaf of which was ornamented by a 
superbly painted border by the master, 
Giralmo di Cremona. The binding by 
Bedford is modern, but the book itself 
bears the date 1469, and is, without 
doubt, the finest known copy of the 
most magnificent production of the Ve- 
netian press. The price of this par- 
ticular volume is $7,500. Other notable 
numbers were a Thomas a’ Kempis in 
first edition (circa 1470); Euclid, printed 
in 1482; The Holy Bible, dated 1551; 
Fox’s “Book of Martyrs,” dated 1559, 
from which we reproduce one illustra- 
tion. There is also a copy of Harvey, 
dated 1653, which is rendered unique 
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by the insertion of Harvey’s autograph, 
dated January 1638, an autograph so 
extremely rare that it is doubtful if any 
other signature of the discoverer of the 
circulation of the blood has ever been 


offered for sale. 
& 


, The Drama 


Of the new plays thus far produced 
this season the most notable are, in our 
opinion, the three following: the Mar- 
iowe-Sothern Shakespeare plays; Ber- 
nard Shaw’s “Man and Superman,” and 
J. M. Barrie’s “Peter Pan.” 

When Miss Marlowe and Mr. Sothern 
revived “Hamlet,” “Romeo and Juliet” 
and “Much Ado About Nothing” last 
year, we expressed it as our opinion 
that these three plays were the best 
given in America during the season. 
This year the Sothern-Marlowe reper- 
toire consists of the “Taming of the 
Shrew,” “The Merchant of Venice,” 
“Twelfth Night” and “Romeo and 
Juliet.” In “The Merchant of Venice” 


Mr. Sothern does not so perfectly im- 
personate Shylock as he did Hamlet, for 


Mr. Sothern is the best Hamlet now liv- 
ing. His Shylock is notably fine, however, 
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and follows out the best traditions of the 
réle, altho he makes himself up as a rather 
dirty old Jew of the middle class, hardly 
Shakespeare’s intention. Miss Mar- 
lowe’s Portia is all that could be de- 
sired, and more. Her delineation of the 
part, especially in the court scene, is in- 
comparable, and her charming voice and 
lovely face were a delight to hear and to 
see. In the “Taming of the Shrew” both 
stars far outclassed any other actors in 
these parts the present reviewer has wit- 
nessed. Miss Ada Rehan, whose 
“Katherine” is considered her best part, 
was in every particular outclassed by 
Miss Marlowe, while Mr. Sothern, as 
Petruchio, was even better than Miss 
Marlowe. In this comedy the actors 
have been accused of descending to 
“horse play,” but while their boisterous- 
ness was more rollicking than is usual, 
they did not seem to be overdoing their 
parts. In “Twelfth Night” Miss Mar- 
lowe, as Viola, reached the climax of 
her art; her girlish grace and tenderness 
were beyond compare, and she seemed 
never so exquisitely charming. Mr. 
Sothern, as Malvolio, maintained a high 
degree of excellence thruout, but in the 
prison scene he was a trifle melodra- 








Illustration From the Extremely Rare First Edition of Fox’s “Book of Martyrs” in the Scribner Exhibition. 
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matic. On the whole, we should say that 
Miss Marlowe is the best in “Twelfth 
Night,” Mr. Sothern in the “Taming of 
the Shrew,” while they divide honors in 
“The Merchant of Venice.” It is im- 
possible to speak of this company with 
proper restraint. Several of the minor 
characters act well enough to be stars in 
other companies, and there is not a weak 


spot in the cast. The scenery and stage ° 


management are perfection, and there is 
an artistic understanding, a refinement 
and nobility about the whole production 
that will appeal to every man and woman 
of cultivation. 

The Ben Greet Players are also offer- 
ing this year, “Henry the Fifth,” “Much 
Ado About Nothing,” “The Merchant 
of Venice,” “Macbeth” and “Julius 
Cesar.” They give the plays just as 
they were produced in Shakespeare’s 
time, with the exception that women 
take the female parts instead of boys, All 
those who are interested in the historica! 
drama and classical literature should see 
these revivals. But now that Miss 
Mathison has retired from the company 
there are only a few competent actors 
left. The comedies are much better 
given than the tragedies. 

The season is rich in Shakespeare. 
Besides the superlative performances of 
the Marlowe-Sothern company and the 
historical revivals of Ben Greet, Mr. 
Robert B. Mantell is giving thoroly 
creditable and dignified performances of 
“Hamlet,” “Othello,” and “Macbeth” in 
the good old-fashioned way. None of the 
actors are great geniuses, but they all 
know their business, the great traditions 
of their parts, and to any one not cloyed 
with Shakespeare—and few people now- 
adays are—the plays are enjoyable. Last 
year Mr. Mantell, in spite of shabby 
scenery, made a_ success, even in 
New York, and this year the stage set- 
ting is all that could be desired. 

A very heart-winning play is “Peter 
Pan,” in which Miss Maude Adams takes 
the title réle.. It is primarily a play for 
children and those who love children. 
Indeed, in a strict sense it is not a child’s 
play—it appeals too much to the child- 
hood memories of grown-ups. “Peter 
Pan” is founded on J. M. Barrie’s story 
of the “Little White Bird.” It depicts 
the adventures of a boy who would not 














E. H. Sothern in “Taming of the Shrew.” 


grow up and who lived with the fairies. 
He takes three happy children one night 
from their father and mother and shows 
them all the delightful and fearsome 
things in Fairyland. The plot of the 
play is nothing, the scenery and Miss 
Adams are everything. Some people 
will say that Miss Adams has “come 
down” to act in a spectacle of this sort, 
while others will enthusiastically argue 
that her elfin beauty and winsome ways 
were never before seen to such advan- 
tage or given such a bewitching theatri- 
cal setting. We think both are right. 
“Peter Pan” is an unclassifiable play, but 
every one should see it. 

From a literary point of view the most 
interesting play of the month is Maurice 
Maeterlinck’s “Monna Vanna.” He has 
publicly repudiated the theory upon 
which his early “plays for puppets” were 
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Maude Adams in “Peter Pan” at the Empire. 


written. ‘“Monna Vanna” contains no 
symbolism, no mysticism; it is a practica- 
ble drama, set in the romantic period of 
Italian history, and written for his actress 
wife. The play would be well suited to 
a jealous star, for there is only one female 
part. It is, however, extremely difficult to 
act because of the swift vicissitudes of 
feeling and because of the necessity of 
keeping the whole tone of the piece in 
the poetic key in order to prevent the 
grossness of its plot from being offensive. 
The present cast is entirely inadequate. 
The male players are stiff and conven- 
tional, and Madame Kalich, a Yiddish ac- 
tress of considerable emotional power, is 
noisy and stagey at times, altho at others 
she shows great delicacy and altogether 
avoids the prurient possibilities of her 
part. As given at the Manhattan Theater 
there is a curious reversal of the ordinary 
conditions in that the supernumeraries are 
more alive than the actors. The well 
drilled crowd of Pisan populace acts like 
a Greek chorus in pantomime, intensify- 
ing the emotional effect as a good orches- 
tra strengthens the voice of the soloist. 


It is unfortunate that the version of 
John Severance is used, for it is much 
less poetic than that of Alexis Irénée du 
Pont Coleman, and has many unaccount- 
able deviations from the French original. 

“The Squaw Man,” now at Wallack’s. 
is not the ordinary fortune-hunter anx- 
ious to marry one of Uncle Sam’s wards 
because he is rich enough to give them 
all a farm, but an Englishman who shoul- 
ders disgrace in order to save his brother, 
the Earl, and takes refuge on a Wyoming 
ranch. William Faversham acts the part 
of the young ranchman and loving father 
with naturalness and a touch of fine, 
manly feeling. His pretty Indian wife is a 
pathetic figure, little more than a child 
herself, and the play ends, like a piece of 
music, with its keynote, “Poor little 
mother,” spoken in Mr. Faversham’s 
deepest and richest tone. Her sacrifice is 
inevitable from the beginning, for the 
strange mésalliance could end in no other 
way, and leave the hero free to be happy 
at home in his own country. Technically 
the play would have to be classed as a 
melodrama, but in genuineness, feeling 
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and propriety it is so far above the sort 
of play to which that term is applied that 
one dislikes to use it. There is very little 
of the exaggeration to which the Wild 
West drama is liable. The cast is even 
and all are kept in their places. George 


Kaweett as Big Bill, foreman of cow 
punchers, is admirable, but he should 
know that no flesh-and-blood cowboy 
would ever forget himself so far as to 
the presence of a 


use “language” in 
lady. 

Mrs. Leslie Carter has been reviving 
her old successes of “Du Barry” and 
“Zaza,” now, as always to crowded 
houses. They say an actress never 
‘earns how to act till she is too old for 
her parts, and certainly Mrs. Carter is-at 
a disadvantage that even her genius can- 
not entirely overcome in taking these 
roles of the royal and the music hall 
courtesans. Her latest play, “Adrea,” is 
better than either of these. Mr. Be- 
jasco’s stage craft has fullest scope in 
“Du Barry” in the scenes at the Court 
of Louis XV, and during the Revolu- 
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tion, which are unexcelled in historical 
accuracy, movement, and illusion. 

Each year Klaw & Erlanger import 
last year’s “Drury Lane Spectacle,” and 
each year it becomes more of a spectacle 
and less of anything else. It is hard to 
see how “The White Cat” can be sur- 
passed in splendor of stage pictures or 
in beauty of costuming, but the music is 
commonplace, and the wording is below 
that. Last year’s “Humpty Dumpty” 
was much more interesting on account 
of its novel effects and surprises. 

Klaw & Efrlanger’s production of 
“Veronique” at the Broadway Theatre, 
which introduces the George Edwardes 
Company, from the Apollo Theatre, Lon- 
don, is a pleasing comic opera. The 
music is tuneful and the chorus is well 
trained, as well as well dressed. Several 
members of the company have good 
voices and there is a decided comedy ele- 
ment infused into the play which makes 
a stronger appeal to an American audi- 
ence than is usually the case with a di- 














rect importation. 
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Stage Setting from “The Squaw Man” at Wallack’s Theatre. 
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French Anxieties 


BY URBAIN GOHIER 


{In this day of exposés of corruption in our political and commercial life we confess to 
taking some satisfaction, ignoble as this sentiment may be in this case, when we read in 
this article by M. Gohier, “the French Lawson,” that our sister Republic is not free from 
the evils that humiliate us. M. Gohier is the author of “The Army Against the Nation,” a 

book which made a sensation at the time of the Dreyfus trial.—Ep1Tor.] 


nations are becoming nomads. 

The President of the French Re- 
public has just returned the visits of the 
Kings of Spain and Portugal; the young 
sovereign of the former country is at this 
moment planning a second excursion to 
Paris, which is intended to be less official 
and more amusing than the first; the 
King of Portugal, the husband of a 
Princess of the House of France, is al- 
most as familiar a figure in the capital 
as the King of the Belgians; the King 
of England is glad to return here and 
recall, with tender emotion, the memories 
and pleasures of his long career as heir 
to the throne; the King of Italy, the 
Czar, the King of Sweden, have all spent 
some delightful days among us. 

The harmless bomb which a burlesque 
anarchist, now and then, hurls at the 
retinue of the sovereigns has merely the 
effect of giving a little pleasant savor to 
the festival program, between the gala 
evening at the Opéra and the hunting 
party at Rambouillet. A trip to Paris 
is a perpetual temptation to crowned 
heads: Mr. Roosevelt is the only one 
who has resisted it so far, except the 
Emperor of Germany and the Sultan, 
who have private reasons for staying 
away. 

This force of attraction, exercised by 
hospitable France, amiable and alluring 
France, is a fortunate compensation for 
the tactlessness of her foreign policy. As 
soon as there is a question of dealing 
seriously with serious matters French 
diplomacy never misses an opportunity 
of bringing discredit upon itself and of 
compromising the interests of the coun- 
try. When the United States and Spain 
were at war French statesmen and 
French journalists hoped and openly 
predicted that the Spaniards would be 
victorious. During the struggle between 
Russia and Japan the same authorities 
gave voice every day to their wishes and 
prophecies in favor of the Russians; the 


[) ECIDEDLY the shepherds of the 
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French Government violated its duties 
as a neutral power, in order to provide 
bases of operation for the Russian fleet 
in Madagascar and Indo-China. A few 
days ago our late Minister of Foreign 
Affairs gave up a state secret to be quar- 
reled about among the newspapers, and 
destroyed in advance every chance of an 
effective understanding with certain 
powers which can no longer place any 
reliance on the discretion of the French 
Government. 

Now, really, the military force of 
France should be sufficient to allow her 
to dispense with diplomatic adroitness: 
for we have expended, since 1870, at least 
40 milliards (40,000 million of francs) 
for the purpose of making a navy and re- 
making an army. The Ministers in office 
are constantly declaring that we have the 
first army in the world and the second 
navy in the world. 

No doubt of it: our troops have won 
a certain number of victories over the 
Annamites, the Hovas and the negroes 
of the Kongo and Soudan, but especial- 
ly over the French workmen on strike 
and over the monks we had to expel 
from their convents. No later than last 
month our regiments on the maneuver- 
ing ground of Vincennes carried by as- 
sault, and in quite a brilliant fashion, a 
redoubt, for the diversion of the Prince 
of Bulgaria. 

Unluckily; as soon as the Ministers 
are obliged to surrender their portfolios, 
they change the tune; they prove, and 
with quite an abundance of proofs, that 
our army and navy are by no means in 
a position to meet a severe ordeal. M. 
Locroy and M. Pelletan, both of whom 
have been Ministers of the Navy, have. 
again and again, promulgated demonstra- 
tions of this character with regard to the 
fleet. M.de Lanessan has just estab- 
lished the fact that we possess no strong 
fortresses, no first-rate troops, no means 
of mobilization, and no artillery so placed 
as to defend our Eastern frontier. The 
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author of the present article has on 
several occasions been prosecuted before 
a jury for making the same revelations, 
and he has been always acquitted, in con- 
sequence of the evidence he was able to 
bring forward. The expedition to Mada- 
gascar has shown the incurable disor- 
ganization of our administrative depart- 
ments. 

At the time of the Fashoda affair and 
at the time of the Morocco affair, these 
very Ministers, who were in the habit of 
boasting of the excellence of our navy 
and of the strength of our army, had to 
confess that “we were not ready,” that the 
personnel was in disorder, the matériel 
in a deplorable condition, and that the 
arsenals were empty. At Fashoda, the 
first threat from England compelled us 
to abandon our positions on the Upper 
Nile; in the Morocco affair, the first 
warning from Berlin compelled us to get 
rid of our Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

We have, then, the greatest desire to 
live in peace, if not in amity, with the 
rest of the world, and we labor under the 
greatest necessity of doing so also. And 
we are threatened, too, with a peril of 
the most alarming character. Our ally, 
Russia, to whom we have lent between 
10 and 12 thousand million francs in re- 
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turn for the security she promised us, no 
longer exists as a military power. She 
cannot recover her strength for another 
generation. And there we are—caught 
between England and Germany, between 
the hammer and the anvil. 

The economical rivalry of these two 
nations is driving them into a formidable 
conflict. They have been long challeng- 
ing each other; they know that the bat- 
tle is inevitable; they are searching for 
such help as may further their ambition 
in every corner of the world; and each 
of them would like to make sure of the 
French alliance. England would wish to 
have our army against the Germans, 
and Germany would wish to have our 
navy against the English. The Govern- 
ment of London and the Government of 
Berlin, each in turn, warn us, the former 
in friendly terms, the latter in brutal 
terms, but both with equal decisiveness, 
that we cannot be allowed to stand neu- 
tral and look on at the combat as mere 
spectators. We must make our choice. 

We should be well pleased not to 
have to make any choice. We are sure, 
whatever may be the result, to have made 
a fatal choice. If we declare for Eng- 
land; we shall be invaded, pillaged and 
massacred by the German Army, while 
the English are quite safe, sheltered in 
their island. If we declare for Germany, 
we lose in a week our immense colonial 
empire, and our great ports will be 
destroyed by the English fleet, which 
cannot inflict the slightest damage on the 
German coast, either'on the North Sea 
or on the Baltic. That is to say that, no 
matter what happens, France will be the 
victim of a war which she would 
heartily desire to have nothing to do 
with. 

During the War of the Transvaal, we 
witnessed the arrival within our walls of 
Dr. Leyds, diplomatic agent and finan- 
cier of President Kriiger, with 75,000,000 
of francs. A few months later, he took 
his departure, with empty hands, but ac- 
companied by assurances of the warmest 
sympathy. I remember having described 
in THE INDEPENDENT the violence of the 
Anglophobia sentiment at Paris, in an 
article written at the time. It was dan- 
gerously imprudent to speak Eng: 
lish on the boulevards or in a café. 
England has successfully turned the les- 
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son to her profit. The sons of St. George 
are winning fresh victories every day. 
The English, execrated about five years 
ago, are at present our dearest friends; 
our leading “yellow” journal is edited 
in connection with the Times; English 
companies are considerably interested in 
our press; M. Loubet and King Edward 
exchange affectionate visits; the munic- 
ipalities of London and Paris imitate 
them; the President of our Municipal 
Council, who is an ex-Revolutionist-Col- 
lectivist-Internationalist, is just on the 
point of going to shed a tear and say a 
prayer at the tombs of Queen Victoria 
and the Prince Consort. 

The task of Germany is not so easy, 
on account of Alsace-Lorraine. The Ger- 
man agents have to take greater precau- 
tions. They do not venture to make an 
offer of German friendship directly; all 
they attempt is to light anew or to keep 
lighted the torch of Anglophobia in those 
regions which have not yet been brought 
to subjection by the warriors of St. 
George. The leader of the German party 
is the Socialist Deputy Jaurés, whose 
journal is lavishly aided by the wealth of 


twelve silent partners, who are half-Ger- 
man Jews: MM. Reinach, Blum, Herr, 
Sachs, Rouf, Casewitz, Dreyfus, L. L. 
Dreyfus, Rodriguez, Picard, Levy-Bruhl 


and Levy-Brahm. Prince Radolin, the 
German Ambassador, openly visits Citi- 
zen Jaurés in the official carriage of the 
German Embassy, for the purpose of con- 
veying to the French Socialists the in- 
structions of the German Imperial Chan- 
cellery. It is a curious spectacle, a spec- 
tacle that could not have been wit- 
nessed in the time of the Holy Alliance of 
Kotzebue and of Karl-Frederick Sand. 
The perils of this situation do not 
greatly disturb the French people, who 
like to live in blissful ignorance of every- 
thing that does not interfere with their 
pleasures. And the professional politi- 
cians have their minds busied with a 
much graver question than national des- 
tinies—the question of the elections. The 
salvation or ruin of France appears to be 
of very secondary importance when com- 
pared to what we call the conquest of the 
‘“assiette au beurre,’ that is to say, 
power, its profits and emoluments. 
When the year 1906 begins, we shall 
have to elect a President of the Republic, 
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a third of the Senate, and the entire 
Chamber of Deputies. These are the only 
events worthy of consideration on this 
planet. Who is going to be a candidate, 
who is going to be elected for this and 
that vacant place—that is really the only 
problem deserving attention. 

The salary of a Senator or of a Deputy 
is not enormous; they receive five dollars 
a day, and, for this reason, are known 
popularly as “the twenty-five francs.” 
But thas modest remuneration possesses a 
property the nature of which has not yet 
been explained by science. It multiplies 
as abundantly in the hands of the honor- 
able legislator as did the loaves and fishes 
distributed by Jesus Christ to his hear- 
ers. The good people notice with ad- 
miration that most of those whom they 
have elected, and who are paid 9,000 
francs a year, live at the rate of 50,000 
francs a year, and are able to re- 
tire millionaires when the Legislature 
comes to an end. This phenomenon 
forces into a political career a large num- 
ber of citizens who are anxious to devote 
themselves to the service of their country 
and the welfare of the people. 

The office of President of the Republic 
pays better. He gets 1,200,000 francs a 
year, during seven years, and many other 
important advantages besides. If M. 
Loubet offers himself for re-election, he 
will be re-elected ; but he has not yet made 
known his final intentions; he has 
changed his mind several times. The 
most widely known candidates are: M. 
Falliéres, President of the Senate; M. 
Doumer, President of the Chamber, and 
M. Berteaux, stock broker and Minister 
of War. Big financial interests play a 
part in all these combinations. 

M. Berteaux, who controls at once the 
army and the movements of the stock 
exchange, and who has obtained his min- 
isterial portfolio in return for the pecu- 
niary services he has rendered his col- 
leagues in the Chamber, is naturally 
repeating his generosity in a two-fold 
degree, and most of the legislators who 
have got into debt are already rid of their 
creditors. At first there was some fun 
made at the expense of the stock broker 
who put on his top boots, when he was 
expected to review our glorious troops 
and their glorious generals, between two 
of our “Wall Street’ sessions. But it 
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was quickly discovered that M. Berteaux 
was not at all so bad; indeed, that he 
had some very good points about him. 
As to M. Rouvier, who is also a banker, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs and Presi- 
dent of the Council—after some painful 
ordeals in connection with the Panama 
crisis—he does not aspire to the first 
place. He will be satisfied with the 
presidency of the Crédit. Lyonnais, one 
of our most important financial associa- 
tions. 

The times no longer exist in France 
when French political life was a grand 
combat of ideas, when statesmen were 
idealists, and the political press a noble 
rostrum for thinkers. Money decides 
everything; moneyed men can do any- 
thing; all official positions, from the 
humblest to the highest, are bought with 
money, for the purpose of making 
money out of them. It is surprising that 


your great “captains of finance” have not 
taken it into their heads to come over 
here and turn themselves into kings in 
our Republic. 

The characteristic feature of the ap- 
proaching general elections—that is to 


say, of the entire renewal of the Cham- 
ber—will be the triumph of Socialism. 
For 580 seats there will be 2,500 candi- 
dates, and at least 2,000 of these will 
proclaim themselves Socialists. Social- 
ism is now the fashionable badge. The 
millionaires, the aristocrats, the clericals 
are Socialists, as well as the professors, 
the littérateurs, the magistrates and the 
adventurers: revolutionary socialists, 
Christian socialists, radical socialists, 
independent socialists, anarchist social- 
ists, bourgeois socialists—all kinds of so- 
cialists. M. Berteaux, financier, Minister 
of War and candidate for the throne, is a 
radical socialist. 

The thing that especially prevents the 
people of different countries from under- 
standing one another is not the employ- 
ment of different terms to designate the 
same thing; it is the employment of the 
same term to designate things that are 
very different. 

Thus, when I was in the United States, 
I made the acquaintance of men who are 
planning a new organization of property 
and whom you term socialists, and espe- 
cially of workmen who desire to advance 
the welfare of their own class by dimin- 
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‘ishing the profits of the capitalist class. 
I saw that the labor unions compel their 
members to purchase no goods except 
those bearing the “label”; that is to say, 
goods the manufacture of which enabled 
the workmen to earn fair wages. The 
American socialist has no desire to profit 
by the misery of his brethren. 

In France the socialist leaders have 
realized big: fortunes by annexing to the 
journal of their party a great bazaar in 
which were sold: 


“A magnificent complete suit, made of 


cheviot that cannot wear out, for $3.20 

“A superb hat of pliable felt, Van Dyck form, 
for $.40. 

“White shirts, collar and cuffs, linen, $.45. 

“A dozen pocket handkerchiefs, different 
shades, $.59. 

“Complete child’s suit, $.59.” 

And a thousand other objects at similar 
prices. 

Such announcements have appeared 
for several years on the fourth page of 
the Moniteur Socialiste, immediately af- 
ter the page upon which may be read 
fiery declamations about the exploitation 
of workingmen by the capitalists. The 
bazaar occupies the ground floor of the 
building, the first floor of which was oc- 
cupied by the journal. 

In vain did the workingmen’s associa- 
tions make angry protestations; hatters, 
shirtmakers, tailors, dressmakers, shoe- 
makers, all expostulated without result. 
In vain did the Labor Inspectors report 
on the physiological and moral con- 
sequences of this sweating system among 
the working people. The employees of 
this great Socialist enterprise continued 
to work for ten, twelve and even thirteen 
hours a day, the women earning twenty. 
and, in some cases, fifteen cents a dav. 
The Socialist leaders amassed respectable 
fortunes, purchased the castles and do- 
mains of the old aristocracy, waxed fatter 
and fatter, visibly, before your very 
eyes. And the Socialist workmen 
bought the wares that could only be 
manufactured at a wage-rate which 
spelled starvation, making a profit for 
themselves out of the exploitation of their 
brethren. 

So you see that the same _ word, 
Socialism, means two very different 
things in France and the United States. 
let American capitalists not be alarmed, 
then, when they hear of the election of 
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four or five hundred Socialist Deputies 
to the French Parliament. It will be the 
easiest thing in the world to come to an 
understanding with these revolutionists 
when some reactionary measure is being 
concocted. The entire political world is 
at the present hour Socialistic in France, 
because the rapid and prodigious good 
luck of the first inventors of the formula 
is a stimulus to every sort -of cupidity. 
We have known them all—lawyers with- 
out clients, doctors without patients, 
professors excluded from the University, 
workmen engaged in occupations upon 
which the police keep a close eye; and. 
in less than ten years, we have en- 
countered. them again, gorged with a!l 
the good things of the earth. What the 
adventurers of other lands search for in 
the Klondike, our young politicians find, 
with much less trouble, in the pockets of 
their unconcerned French dupes, by 
means of the magic formula of Social- 
ism. 

In their electoral programs, these 
apostles keep on invoking, naturally, the 
names of Karl Marx, Engel, Lasalle, 
Henry George, and Jules Guesde. But, 


in reality, they manage to live on very 
good terms. with the big capitalists, and 
they like nothing so well as paying their 


respects to the tyrants. M. Millerand. 
a Socialist Minister, has received from 
the Czar and the King of Italy the em- 
blems of the Order of St. Ann and of the 
Order of St. Maurice and St. Lazarus 
and he has been created a Baron by the 
Emperor of Austria. M. Jaurés has 
had a very profitable connection with the 
European publication department of the 
Equitable. He persuaded M. Waldeck 
Rousseau to appoint Mr. J. H. Hyde an 
Officer of the Legion of Honor, and ob- 
tained the Orders of the Sultan for his 
brother, Commandant Jaurés; he has 
dined with the King of Italy and feasted 
with the Papal Nuncio; he keeps in con- 
stant communication with the German 
Imperial Chancellery; he has made 
known the program of his party in this 
incisive phrase: “We are not ascetics; 
our way of living should be liberal.” 

In the month of October, M. Auga- 
eneur, Socialist-Collectivist Deputy for 
Lyons, was made Governor of Madagas- 
car, with a salary of $36,000; and M. 
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Miram, Socialist Deputy for Rheims, has 
just accepted an office in the Administra- 
tion at $5,000 per annum. Now it hap- 
pens that this M. Miram owed his elec- 
tion to his support of a measure which 
gave great uneasiness to American insur- 
ance companies doing business in Paris. 
His retirement from the Legislature has 
caused the utmost satisfaction to the 
Equitable, the Mutual and the New York 
Life. Of course, a mere coincidence. 

The most recent “Socialist” election 
took place during the last month in the 
Department of La Lozére ; the “Socialist- 
Radical” Deputy elected is a speculator 
on an immense scale in the corn crops of 
Southern Russia, one of the people in 
Europe who gain most of their millions 
by increasing the price of bread. “We 
are Socialists sincerely,” say these gen- 
try, “because socialism means for us 
twenty years of profit.” 

As all things are linked together in the 
social life, the same causes that have per- 
verted our political conscience and our 
old political ideals have finally succeeded 
in corrupting our most precious posses- 
sion—the artistic sense. While some 
among us were proud of our ancient mil- 
itary glory and others detested it, we 
were all proud of our intellectual glory, 
of our writers and our artists. Mercan- 
tilism is about to destroy this patrimony. 

It is very singular that, within the last 
thirty years, every business connected 
with works of art, every market of liter- 
ary production, and almost the entire 
theatrical industries have been controlled 
by persons belonging to the Jewish race. 
At the same time, the nature of the works 
changed. Psychology made way for 
pathology ; elegant libertinism made way 
for the coarsest pornography. The idea 
of cultivating art for art’s sake, of writ- 
ing for the purpose of revealing one’s in- 
timate soul, of translating one’s dream 
into painting or music, is now regarded 
as absurd. Except money and women, 
nothing is considered worth an effort, a 
passion, a devotion. 

Tt is all a nightmare for those French- 
men who have kept the French soul. 

What will sweep it awav? Perhaps a 
violent shock, a cruel and salutary visi- 
tation. We are waiting. 

Parts, FRANCE, 
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Proposed International Phonetic 
Conference 


BY ROBERT STEIN 


Or tHe Bureau oF Statistics, WasHincton, D. C. 


publishers of the leading American 

dictionaries have declared with prac- 
tical unanimity that, if phonetists would 
agree on a uniform scientific alphabet, 
that alphabet would of necessity be used 
as a key to pronunciation in future edi- 
tions of dictionaries. 

The importance of this statement can- 
not be overestimated. A uniform pro- 
nouncing key in dictionaries is the key 
to the spelling reform. Agree on a uni- 
form alphabet and fold your arms; the 
spelling reform will come of itself. 

The reason is manifest. At present 
the pronouncing keys of dictionaries are 
not learned by heart, because there are 
too many of them. A standard key, used 
by all dictionaries, would in a few years 
be learned by heart by the entire edu- 
cated public, thru the mere fact of con- 
stant repetition. All other works that 
have to use pronouncing keys would of 
necessity adopt that of the dictionaries. 
The rising generation, learning it in their 
primers, and keeping up its practice thru 
the use of dictionaries and language 
manuals, would get into the habit of 
using that alphabet whenever they had 
occasion to indicate pronunciation. 

This would presently lead to a step of 
decisive importance. Experiments have 
often been made to begin the teaching 
of children with a phonetic alphabet. 
The result cannot be better described 
than in the words of Ben Pitman (in 
“The Life and Labors of Sir Isaac Pit- 
man” 

“Experimental classes for instruction in 
phonetic readings were formed and taught in 
many cities and towns of England and Scot- 
land. Numerous classes of ignorant children 


|" reply to an inquiry, the editors and 


in reformatories and charity schools, as well © 
as private classes, were taught to read with 
precision and tolerable fluency in from two to 
three months, by one hour’s daily instruction. 
An added interest was created in favor of the 
new system when it was found that the tran- 
sition from the phonetic to the romanic letters 
was a comparatively easy task. The general 
resemblance between the old and new styles 
was so great that the pupils’ ability to read 
the new method enabled them to readily de- 
cipher the greater number of words in com- 
mon print. It was thus demonstrated that the 
easiest and speediest way of learning to read 
romanic spelling was to begin with the pho- 
netic system.” 

If such experiments were made and 
are now made with alphabets devised by 
individuals, and, therefore, possessing 
only limited authority and utility, they 
will be made more frequently with an 
alphabet possessing the highest authority 
and presenting the great utility of being 
the recognized key for indicating the 
pronunciation both of English and of 
other languages. 

When it becomes known that in this 
way the labor of learning to read can 
be reduced to almost nothing, it will not 
be long before all the schools begin 
with the phonetic alphabet. Thus the 
entire rising generation will become as 
familiar with the phonetic spelling as 
with the traditional, not merely without 
additional labor, but with a great saving 
of labor. The gradual disappearance of 
the traditional spelling from everyday 
use will then be only a question of time. 

Desiring to obtain the verdict of the 
learned public on this subject, the Bos- 
ton University, during the past year, sent 
out a circular inviting opinions on the 
proposal to hold an international confer- 
ence of experts in phonetics, for the pur- 
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pose of adopting a uniform alphabet to 
be used as a key to pronunciation in dic- 
tionaries, care being taken to make it 
as convenient as possible for ordinary 
writing and printing. Out of some eight 
hundred replies, comprising practically 
all those qualified to speak, only three 
per cent. were adverse, the great ma- 
jority declaring that a conference is the 
only satisfactory means to arrive at an 
agreement. And without an agreement, 
reform is, of course, inconceivable. Re- 
form, in, fact, means agreement. 

It is simply a question of money. The 
phonetic experts possessing the requi- 
site authority are well known, and are 
ready to do the work, if somebody will 
bear the cost—about $10,000. The con- 
ference must, of course, be carefully pre- 
pared thru correspondence, extending 
over at least one year, preferably several 
years. 
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In the United States there are 19,- 
000,000 school children, in other Eng- 
lish-speaking countries about 10,000,000, 
making a total of 29,000,000. Phonetic 
spelling would save on an average two 
years of every child’s school time, mak- 
ing a total saving of 58,000,000 years. 
To a less extent this would be true of the 
270,000,000 children of school age thru- 
out the rest of the world. Hence, if 
“time is money,” it may be imagined 
how fruitful would be the investment of 
$10,000 for an international phonetic 
conference. The donations for public 
purposes in the United States have re- 
cently averaged $100,000,000 a year. It 
ought not to be difficult, then, for the 
friends of the present movement to ob- 
tain the small sum needed for a work 
of such manifest necessity and far-reach- 
ing consequences. 


Wasuincrton, D. C. 
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Caw or Coo 


BY BOLTON HALL 


AUTHOR OF 


HEN Adam named the birds, 

\W the crow and the dove both 

had dirty-white feathers, and 

they asked Adam to change them, for 

white is beautiful when it is clean, but 
when it is dirty it’s awful. 

The crow said in his harsh voice, 
“Caw, I want my feathers changed; 
caw, caw,” and the dove said, “Coo, coo, 
won’t you please change my feathers, 
too? Coo, coo.” 

Adam could not change their feathers, 
but he asked the sunlight to change the 
feathers, because, you know, all colors 
come from light. So the two birds went 
to the Light, and the crow said, “Adam 
sent me to you—caw—he says you are 
to change my feathers; caw, caw; so 
be quick about it, caw, caw.” But the 
dove said, “Coo—coo, Adam said you 


“THINGS AS THEY 


Are,” ETC. 


would be good enough to change my 
feathers, coo; can you please do it now? 
Coo, coo.” Now, the Light did not like 
to be spoken to in a harsh voice, but he 
liked the gentle way in which the dove 
spoke, so the Light said, “Yes, I will 
change your feathers,” and he changed 
the dove’s to a beautiful pearly gray that 
turned into the colors of flowers when 
the dove moved, and he put his own red 
ring round the dove’s neck. And he 
changed the crow’s feathers, too, but he 
made them plain black. All the same, 
they shine as the dark sky shines at night. 

Adam’s children loved the soft voiced 
dove and took it to live about their 
houses; but the crow, with his harsh 
“Caw, caw,” and rough ways, Adam’s 
children never liked, so he wanders like 
a stranger in their land. 

New York Ciry. 

















Literature 


London Films 


London Films* will come closer home 
to the American reader than “Tuscan 
Cities” or “Venetian Life,” and the book 
is in no whit inferior to those masterly 
studies in Italian life. As a guest a year 
ago in many English homes, Mr. How- 
ells of course remembers that he has been 
in the house of his friends, and may not 
bring away the silver speech and the gold 
of intimate table association. He has, 
however, everywhere else used his eyes 
with their incomparable alertness of vi- 
sion, seeing better than any one else what 
many have seen, and seeing more than 
any one of the things that remain in 
shadow or in a light too effulgent. 

With a strong tendency to detach 
halos from saints, to see whether they are 
true emanations or merely tacked on— 
stage additions of sounding brass—his 
task admits of more playfulness than did 
that of Emerson in “English Traits,” 
where the spurious metal is gently put 
aside and only the true emanations con- 
sidered. Mr. Howells enjoys handling 
the tacks, and yet has his hesitations, 
which seriously betray themselves in a 
fear now and then that he may say some- 
thing he does not mean, or something he 
does mean, which may offend, or that, find- 
ing the something likely to be unaccepta- 
ble, he may fail to say it, believing it to be 
true and needful to be said. This humor- 
ous tremor—partly a literary tremor—is 
everywhere noticeable, but is most clev- 
erly present, perhaps, in the “film” on 
“the American invasion” of England—a 
chapter aggravatingly delightful, _ bal- 
ancing, as it does, the pros and cons of a 
supposed growth in the English liking 
for Americans, and arriving at the sage 
conclusion that there may possibly be di- 
version of vitality in their love, but no ex- 
traordinary increase—a conclusion at 
once courteous, non-committal, just, most 
unsatisfactory, and not to be endured. 
Summing up the whole matter, he com- 
mits himself so far as to say, with char- 
acteristic drollery : 


*Lonpon Fitms. By William Dean Howells. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $2.25. 


“If the logic of their emotions in this direc- 
tion were a resolution to. like all the Americans 
with a universal affection, I should admire 
their spirit, but I should feel a difficulty in its 
operation for a reason I hesitate to confess: 
I do not like all the Americans myself.” 

But it would be a mistake to suppose 
that Mr. Howells could think a thorn, 
and not wrap it in roses and say it. He is 
too much an American for that. The 
roses will be voluminous, and the thorn 
hardly perceptible, but it will be there. 
Speaking, for example, of the pavement 
of Piccadilly, it 
“sprouted in a race of giants who were as 
trees walking. They were mostly young giants, 
who had great beauty of complexion, of course, 
and as great beauty of feature. They were 
doubtless the result. of natural selection, to 
which money for buying perfect conditions had 
contributed as much as time necessary for 
growing a type. Mostly their faces were gen- 
tle and kind, and only now and then hard and 
cruel; but one need not be especially averse to 
the English classification of our species to feel 
that they had cost more than they were worth.” 

In the “film” on “ Means of Sojourn in 
London” and that on “Traits of the Lon- 
don of Springtime,” we have the marvel- 
ous eye-service combined with: play of 
fancy and humor which have given his 
realistic novels a place of their own on 
the shelves of best English fiction. The 
same remark applies to his account—a 
brief account; it fills only five pages—of 
an hour spent in the gallery of the House 
of Commons. But here he manages 
three filmy radiations into social and 
political fields dear to all his later books. 
It is only in the hazy borders of the pic- 
ture that we see Mr. Burns, the labor 
leader, in whose legislative manner there 
1s 
“that repose which marks the caste of ‘Vere 
de Vere’ and is supposed to distinguish them 
from that of Smith and Brown.’ ; 

“In the same filmy border sits the mighty 
British Parliament in grave deliberation on a 
matter of establishing penny steamboats on 
the Thames, and we learn that ‘the English 
can let the County Council put municipal boats 
on the Thames with the full assurance that 
the County Council will never be in case to 
retire on a cumulative income from them.’” 

Taking advantage, finally, of the pres- 
ence of female visitors behind the grille 
of the House _ gallery—‘beauteous 
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wraiths, or frescoes in the flat”—we find 
that women can have the franchise when 
they want it; if they occupy thrones and 
yet are not in legislative halls, “it must 
be because they like being queens and do 
not really care for being legislators.” 
Thus, in graceful transition from lighter 
themes, female suffrage, municipal own- 
ership, and the burning question of labor 
are tossed in floating leaves from the 
visitors’ gallery, while the British Parlia- 
ment, with ministerial feet on ministerial 
benches, softly drops the affairs of the 
United Kingdom—of “England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, Canada, India, South 
Africa, Australia and New Zealand”—to 
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consider whether West Ham, a London 
suburb, is getting a pull through a line 
of steamboats on the Thames. 


a 
Some Southern Stories 


When an author has created a really 
notable character in fiction, and when his 
success lies chiefly in the attraction this 
character has for his readers, it is a per- 
ilous business to write a story and substi- 
tute another which challenges compari- 
son. But this is what Will N. Harben 


has done in his new novel, Pole Baker,’ 


1 Pore Baker. By Will N. Harben. New York: 


Harper Bros. $1.50. 














A BLOCK IN THE STRAND. 


From “London Films,” by W. D. Howells. 
Copyright, 1905, by Harper & Brothers. 
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and the result justifies the risk. The 
reader naturally holds back against the 
homely charm which Pole Baker exer- 
cises from the beginning, feeling that his 
affections are already engaged to “Uncle 
Abner David.” But it is impossible to 
withstand the day and night moods in 
Pole Baker. Where he is good, he is 
like a whole, round, happy day in the 
fields with heaven on his horizon; when 
he is bad, he is so simply, honestly bad 
that it is our own darkness demonstrated. 
The evil in him is so real, so kin, that we 
cannot deny that he is the blood-brother 
of living men. And virtue in him is so 
grave, strong, chivalric, and it works up 
thru such tribulations that the dramatic 
power of his personality far exceeds that 
of any other character Mr. Harben has 
ever drawn. The translations given of 
the sadness and splendor of married love, 
the whimsical veracity of the whole con- 
ception, shows this to be the author’s best 
work in fiction so far. 

Uncle Bob’ is the idealized old “darky”’ 
of the South, who never ceases to be a 
retainer of the family which once owned 
him. He is the custodian of its tradi- 


tions, the sage to whom the youngsters 
go for stories; and this book of short 
stories is a faithful reproduction of him 


in this réle. It also intimates those traits 
of character and points of view which 
gave him a place in Southern affections 
and will keep his memory green in fic- 
tion. 

The publishers say that Mary Farley 
Sanborn’s story, Lynette and the Con- 
gressman, has a “Southern flavor,” 
whatever that may mean, and “a touch of 
political life.” But it is not what Mr. 
Lewis would represent as political life. 
There is no “graft” in it, or any other 
snubnose feature common to American 
politics. Everything is as it should be 
in this novel. Lynette, though an inex- 
perienced department clerk, chooses the 
right Congressman; and the Congress- 
man chooses the right Lynette; and 
things come to pass in a slow, mildly in- 
teresting, elaborate sort of way which in- 
terferes in nowise with the gentle reader’s 
nap between chapters. 

The problem novel has never made 

?Uncite Bos. By Laura Fitzhugh Preston. New 
York: The Grafton Press. 1.50. 

By Mary Far- 


3 LYNETTE AND THE CONGRESSMAN. 
$1.50. 


Jey Sanborn. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
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much headway in the South, partly be- 
cause the people there do not realize the 
problem features of a situation as quickly 
as they do elsewhere, and partly because 
they do not have so many problems. 
Thus, when a respectable woman marries 
in the South, she generally stays married 
for better or worse. But the author of 
The Ancient Landmark* has attempted 
to show in a very interesting way how a 
woman may be justified in getting a di- 
vorce and marrying again even if she 
lives in Kentucky. The landmark re- 
ferred to in the title is the conviction en- 
tertained by the best people there that 
divorce is the indecent refuge of the in- 
decent. And it passes because the hero- 
ine is a good woman and entitled by the 
sympathy of every reader to a divorce 
and to any other relief the law affords. 
This, however, is a romantic rather than 
an ethical way of disposing of this prob- 


lem. 
& 


The Use of the Bible 


Prof. William Newton Clarke, of Col- 
gate University, holds to an unusual de- 
gree the confidence of ‘religious leaders 
of all schools’and all churches. He has 
an enviable reputation, both in Great Bri- 
tain and America, for thoroness of infor- 
mation, for carefulness and clearness of 
thought, and for intelligent and sympa- 
thetic appreciation of the practical bear- 
ings of theological statement. His “Out- 
line of Christian Theology” has had more 
influence upon preachers, including very 
eminent and highly useful preachers, than 
any other treatise in systematic theology 
for many a day. One feels the Christian 
in Dr. Clarke on every page, and his sin- 
cere Christian devoutness, together with 
his habit of considering questions in 
which people are really interested, has 
given him the ear of all save a few im- 
pervious conservatives. 

He has produced now a book* which 
will be of use in influencing Christian 
thought in this “Era of Recon- 
struction” in theology. Starting from 
the premise of an honest use of Scrip- 
ture, he admits the conclusions of 


*TuHe Ancient LanpMARK. By Elizabeth Cherry 
Waltz. New York: McClure, Phillips & Co. $1.50. 
* Tue Use oF THE SCRIPTURES IN THEOLOGY. The 
Nathaniel William Taylor Lectures for igos. By 
William Newton Clarke, D.D. New York: Charles 


Scribner’s Sons. $1.00. 
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historical criticism to such an extent as 
completely to revolutionize the method of 
the use of Scripture in doctrinal theology. 
He does not argue for a new view of the 
Bible, tho he frequently states the newer 
view with a clearness which is in itself an 
argument; he considers rather the case 
for the historical or evolutionary concep- 
tion of the Bible to be now beyond need 
of argument, and he proceeds to show 
what this means in the formulation of 
Christian doctrine and in ordinary Chris- 
tian thinking. He has exhibited the 
every-day consequences of the recent light 
which has broken out on the word of God 
with a clearness and thoroness that has 
not hitherto been equaled. It is all set 
forth in such simplicity that one wonders 
why it was not done before, and with a 
continuous application to the very prob- 
lems in which religious men are bur- 
dened which is as delightful as its absence 
in the writings of some is tantalizing. 
When Dr. Clarke has finished with his ar- 
gument there is very much in the sys- 
tematic theologies hitherto regnant that is 
absolutely obsolete, and much in the 
methods of handling the Bible by the or- 
dinary minister that is no longer toler- 
able. The proof-text method is gone, and 
the dogma of an infallible doctrinal re- 
pository, equal in all its parts; the cov- 
enant theology is also put in limbo, and 
the theory of the imputation of another’s 
righteousness, also the expectation of 
Christ’s bodily return, and the idea of a 
general judgment, and all that has grown 
out of the application of altar terms and 
conceptions in the doctrine of salvation. 
In fact, to use his own expression, Dr. 
Clarke has seen a “revolutionary light,” 
and he has seen it so clearly, and told of 
it so honorably and _ straightforwardly, 
and with such full appreciation of, and 
svmpathy with, the case as it actually 
stands today with ministers and religious 
people, that his book may be expected to 
mark an epoch in the method of extract- 
ing truth from the Scriptures. Beyond 
question the author has declared the 
method of the future, and it is the only 
method which today is practical with 
those who are well informed. 

Dr. Clarke has written a book which 
every minister should buy or beg or bor- 
row, and we may well rejoice that this 
final pronouncement of the breakdown of 
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the old ways of treating the Bible ‘s made, 
not by an agitator or an extremist or an 
iconoclast, but by a warm-hearted Chris- 
tian man, in full sympathy with all Chris- 
tian effort, who has set forth in simple 
and honest words how and in what man- 
ner the Holy Scriptures today are profit- 
able for doctrine and for instruction in 


righteousness. 
a 


Professor Palmer’s Herbert 


There is something peculiarly fitting 
in this superb edition of our sweetest 
religious poet.* “When I lay in my 
cradle,” says the editor in his Preface, 
“a devotee of Herbert gave me the oid 
poet’s name, so securing him for my 
godfather.” And the result of fifty 
years’ devotion, ‘“‘with suitable fluctua- 
tions of interest,” is now given to the 
world. Let us say with emphasis that 
in the matter of make-up these three 
volumes are a model of what such a 
publication should be. The form of the 
page and the clear, simple type are 
peculiarly restful and attractive to the 
eye. The illustrations, including fac- 
similes of Herbert’s manuscripts, and 
scenes concerned with his life, are a gen- 
uine addition to the reader’s enjoyment. 
Especially the value of the books is in- 
creased by the pencil drawing on vel- 
lum by R. White, which is here for the 
first time reproduced, and which is prob- 
ably the original of the engraved por- 
trait so well known. 

Of the more specific work of the edi- 
tor one may say that it is at once schol- 
arly and literary, minute in its exegesis 
yet mindful always that a poet and not a 
corpus vile is under discussion. But it 
is only proper to add that one who 
comes newly to Herbert should use the 
edition with caution; he might be misled 
in more than one point. The sources of 
the modern text are two: the volume 
printed by Nicholas Ferrar, in 1633, from 
a manuscript sent to him by Herbert just 
before his death and still preserved; and 
an earlier manuscript discovered in 1874 
by Dr. Grosart, in the Williams Library 
of London. This Williams manuscript 
not only varies in a number of details 


* THe Enctish Works or Georce Hersert. Newly 
arranged and annotated and considered in relation to 
his life by George Herbert Palmer. 3 vols. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $6.00. 
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from the 1633 volume, but contains a con- 
siderably smaller number of poems. Now, 
Professor Palmer was the first scholar to 
observe that we have here a valuable 
means of determining Herbert’s chron- 
ology, in so far at least as the poems not 
included in the Williams manuscript be- 
long by a strong presumption to Her- 
bert’s later years. With the help of this 
presumption and other indications, Pro- 
fessor Palmer has rearranged the poems 
according to a general chronological se- 
quence. The service thus rendered to a 
just appreciation of the poet is incom- 
parably great. 

But Professor Palmer has taken a fur- 
ther step, and here doubts begin to as- 
sert themselves. He has divided the 
poems into eleven groups according to 
their theme, thus: I, The Church-Porch; 
II, The Resolve; III, The Church; IV, 
Meditation; V, The Inner Life; VI, The 
Crisis; VII, The Happy Priest; VIII, 
Bemerton Study; IX, Restlessness; X, 
Suffering ; XI, Death—to which is added 
a supplementary group of the Additional 
and Doubtful Poems. Unquestionably 
this order of arrangement throws a new 
light on Herbert’s development; we fol- 
low him thru his Cambridge years with 
their reverence for the Church and their 
wealth of reflection, thru the three years 
after his mother’s death, when his life 
seemed broken and his purpose an- 
nulled, thru the last three years of priest- 
ly consecration at Bemerton. All this is 
a service to the student, but it just as 
surely is in danger of misleading the 
casual reader. It was Professor Pal- 
mer’s aim to bring out the sharp con- 
trasts in Herbert’s career, to emphasize 
the times of uncertainty and to belittle 
the period of consecration. Moreover, 
the last five groups (7-11) are so ordered 
as to give the impression that Hefbert’s 
content in the priesthood was insecure 
and overwhelmed by increasing restless- 
ness and sorrow. Such an arrangement 
is highly arbitrary and, in our opinion, 
does violence to the truth. Herbert was 
to some extent a man of moods, he was 
not without seasons of dejection and self- 
debasement; but changing moods do rot 
necessarily mean contradictions of char- 
acter, and it would be fairer to the poems 
if the note of exultation followed, in- 
stead of preceding, those of depression. 
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Restlessness, Suffering, Death—is Pro- 
fessor Palmer’s close; it would appear 
as if the poet’s life went out in failure 
and gloom. Now, quite the contrary 
may be seen by glancing at Walton’s or 
Oley’s biographies, and in fact some of 
the sweetest and hopefullest of the 
poems fall under the heading, Suffering 
—for example, those stanzas that begin 
with the line that is in every one’s mem- 
ory: 

“How fresh, O Lord, how sweet and clean 
Are thy returns! Ev’n as the flowers of spring, 

To which, besides their own demean, 
The late-past frosts tributes of pleasure bring. 

Grief melts away 
Like snow in May, 

As if there were no such cold thing.” 

The arrangment is made in support of 
a new interpretation of Herbert’s char- 
acter presented in a series of Introduc- 
tory Essays. To the poet’s contempo- 
raries he was holy and almost sainted, 
and so he has appeared to generation 
after generation of readers. Professor 
Palmer’s thesis is, briefly put, that Her- 
bert was more worldling than saint and 
that “holy” is the last epithet that should 
be applied to him. It is in support of 
this paradox he has separated the poems 
according to his own taste. The thesis, 
we must aver, is not upheld by internal 
or external evidence; Isaak Walton’s 
opinion of the man is likely to endure 
unshaken. For this reason we must hold 
Professor Palmer’s edition as highly 
suggestive to one well grounded in the 
poetry of the age, but not without an 
element of danger for the unprepared 
reader. 

s&s 
The Indian Dispossessed. By Seth K. Hum- 
phrey. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 

By taking only those instances wherein 
the Government or its representatives 
have been conspicuously unfair in deal- 
ing with the Indian, Mr. Humphrey 
succeeds in making out a pretty strong 
case against the white man. He has 
used his material well and has made the 
most of it. And surely the Govern- 
ment, in its Indian policy, has often 
violated its pledged word, or its un- 
pledged obligation. Its treatment of the 
Poncas and the Nez Perces has been 
particularly reprehensible, and in many 
other instances it has failed in its duty. 
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But the other side of the question is 
hardly so much as hinted at in Mr. 
Humphrey’s book. There is little or 
nothing regarding the frightful depreda- 
tions common to Indian uprisings; the 
cruelty, cunning, mendacity and treach- 
ery common, tho not invariably found, in 
the Indian character; the undiscriminat- 
ing vengeance which he wreaks upon a 
community for the act of an individual. 
The notion, so industriously fostered 
of late by Eastern sentimentalists, of the 
Indian as a sylvan Aurelius, clement, 
forbearing, magnanimous, truthful and 
guileless, is of course, pure moonshine. 
Long before there was any white man’s 
government to break treaties, or in fact 
a white man on the continent, the Indian 
took the warpath as caprice prompted 
him, waged wars of extermination, 
ambushed his enemies, massacred the 
helpless and tortured and burnt his cap- 
tive warriors. When the whites came, 
there arose at once the question of 
which of the two races should give way, 
for with ideals and practices so differ- 
ent, it was impossible that they should 
dwell side by side. The conflict has been 
attended with every species of ruse, with 


great cruelty and with every exercise of 
force; but both the conflict and the re- 
sult were inevitable, and the Indian has 
had to give over the land to those who 


could make intelligent use of it. Mr. 
Humphrey not only fails to allow for 
Indian delinquencies, but he also fails 
to mention the great work the Govern- 
ment has undertaken in attempting to 
educate the Indian up to a self-support- 
ing citizenship. Some 40 million dollars 
has been spent exclusively for education 
and training since 1877, with, on the 
whole, commendable results. He also 
fails to state the great progress that has 
been made, under Government fostering, 
by those Indians who have given up 
tribal life and have gone to work 
resolutely as producers of wealth and 
American citizens. 
& 

McAllister and His Double. 

Train. New York: 

Sons. $1.50. 

Among the host of novels that have 
appeared on the general lines of Conan 
Doyle’s creations, Arthur Train’s new 
book, McAllister and His Double, de- 
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serves a high place. Some of these 
stories have appeared from time to time 
in magazine form. They deal with the 
unfortunate positions in which an aristo- 
cratic clubman is placed, on account of 
his strong resemblance to his valet, 
whose nature is susceptible to the temp- 
tation of acquiring wealth without work. 
The experiences of McAllister range 
from passing the night in prison, sus- 
pected of being his own valet, to the 
humiliating position of introducing a 
suspicious detective into a select house- 
party, as an intimate friend. The Mc- 
Allister stories are entertaining from 
start to finish, but the other stories in 
the book, with the possible exception of 
“Extradition,” show a decided falling 


off. 
& 


Pebbles 


....“My instructor in English A told me 
not to say ‘hair cut.’” 

“How’s that?” 

“He said it was a_barberism.”—Harvard: 
Lampoon. 


REJECTED. 
....Unto the charnel Hall of Fame 
The dead alone should go; 
Then write not there the living name 
Of Edgar Allan Poe. 
—John B. Tabb. 


... Mistress—Katie, do you krow anything: 
of my husband’s whereabouts? 

Katie—Shure, mum, I lift them hangin’ in 
the closet.—Cornell Widow. 


....-NAGGING IN RoyME—The love affair of 
Robert and Elizabeth Barrett Browning is. 
supposed to have been as delicate as the petal 
of a rose. They were both of them Lovely 
Characters, and the average married woman 
feels tears spring to her eyes every time she 
thinks of them. But it seems that it is as easy 
to nag in verse as in prose. At least here is 
something Elizabeth Barrett Browning wrote, 
and if Robert did not take it to himself it was 
because he was so wrapped up in writing his 
own poetry that he paid no attention to what 
his wife wrote: “It isn’t the things you do, 
dear, but the things you leave undone, that 
give me the heavy heartache at the setting of 
the sun.” And she goes on to say it is the 
word he leaves unspoken, the kiss he does 
not give, the kind act he leaves unthought of, 
that add pangs to her sorrow. The verses 
have been set to music and if the family man 
will listen while his daughter sings at the pi- 
ano, he will recognize the familiar wail of the 
married woman. The married bliss of Robert 
and Elizabeth Barrett Browning has always 
been doubted by the experienced. When a 
married woman uses her maiden name instead 
of her husband’s initials, something is wrong. 
—Atchison Globe. 
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The Insurance Investigation 


OF all the revelations of shocking mis- 
management in our great life insurance 
companies, the most important and dis- 
quieting are to be found in the testimony 
of officers and records as to the expendi- 
ture of great sums for the corruption of 
legislators, and in the evidence that 
prominent and powerful politicians were 
beneficiaries of this misuse of trust funds. 

Beginning with the admission that the 
payments to one “legislative agent” by 
only one company in five years had been 
nearly $1,000,000 (payments for which 
no vouchers as to the use of the money 
were required), the record of such prac- 
tices has been growing from day to day. 
We have heard the story of the house 
maintained by the companies at Albany 
as a resort for legislators who were will- 
ing to accept the hospitality which it of- 
fered—that so-called House of Mirth, 
which must now be known as the House 
of Graft; of the large retainers, annual 
and occasional, paid to all sorts of per- 
sons ; of the instructions sent to the local 


agerts concerning their traffic i1 legisla- 


tion. It appears that their labors were 
not confined to the “killing” of bills re- 
lating to insurance. The letters of Comp- 
troller Jordan (now conveniently in ex- 
ile) to the manager of the House of 
Graft directed him to “kill” legislative 
propositions of many kinds. Bills regu- 
lating the employment of children, im- 
proving the tenement house laws, provid- 
ing for the safety of guests in hotels, and 
relating to the taxation of real estate and 
banks—these were some of the measures 
for the defeat of which he was instructed 
to use the policy-holders’ money. Even 
a bill ceding certain water rights to a 
town on the shore of Long Island was 
marked by his employer for destruction. 
All this shows how wide the scope of this 
corruption had become. And the com- 
mittee has only just begun to uncover the 
regular payments made to persons exert- 
ing official influence. 

The president of one company has 
promised that $235,000 paid by his order 
to a legislative agent who is now con- 
veniently in Europe shall be restored to 
the company out of his own pocket if the 
agent does not make a satisfactory ac- 


counting within a few weeks. But this is 
only a small part of the sum for which 
this agent gave no vouchers. 

Has it occurred to these responsible 
officers, these recipients of enormous 
salaries, these syndicate speculators, that 
they have exposed themselves, by their 
dealings with these lobbyists, to charges 
which any respectable financier would 
resent with great indignation? 

If it be assumed for the moment that 
the use of a life insurance company’s 
money to control legislation is justifiable, 
we are confident that the bills which 
would warrant the expenditure of one- 
tenth of the money given to these agents 
in the last five years cannot be produced. 
When the responsible officer of a com- 
pany pays $500,000 to a legislative agent, 
requiring no voucher as to the use to 
which the money is put, how is he to 
meet the charge of some enemy that a 
large part of the money went into his 
own pocket? 

This risk appears to have been over- 
looked by the officers who made these 
large appropriations in the dark. For 
their own protection it might have been 
better to hold the legislative agents to a 
strict account. 

We do not believe, as we have said, 
that the bills (hostile to the interests of 
the companies and the policy-holders), 
for the suppression of which these great 
sums were handed over to the go- 
betweens, ever existed as genuine legis- 
lative propositions in number and im- 
portance sufficient to account for one- 
ten’” of the money. What were the 
bills? They have not been cited in ex- 
planation of the expenditure. 

It is true, however, that “strike” bills. 
are sometimes drafted by legislative 
agents themselves, and that the introduc- 
tion of them is procured by the same 
agents, in order that they may have an 
excuse for demands upon the company’s 
treasury. But rarely do such measures 
commend themselves to any considerable 
number of legislators. It is difficult to 
resist the conclusion that the chief busi- 
ness of these agents has been to prevent 
the passage of good bills that were pro- 
posed in the interest of policy-holders, 
and that would have subjected the offi- 
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cers to really effective regulation and 
control. Those who are familiar with 
the results of Mr. Hughes’s work can see 
what kind of legislation the companies’ 
officers must have dreaded. Bills pro- 
viding for such legislation might not de- 
serve to be called “strikes.” The sup- 
pression or defeat of them, however, by 
corrupt influence is something for which 
legislators may justly be denounced. But 
the briber should suffer with the bribed 
in public estimation. 

After those parts of the testimony of 
Messrs. Hyde, Harriman and Odell, 
which are in conflict, have been eliminat- 
ed, there remains enough to substantiate 
the main points of Mr. Hyde's story. 
Ex-Gov. Odell admits that the bill to re- 
peal the charter of the Mercantile Trust 
Co. was introduced (by the chairman of 
the Insurance Committee) with his 


knowledge, while he was Governor, and 
that he saw no objection to it then, al- 
tho he afterward advised that 
withdrawn. 

Mr. Hyde says this bill was mentioned 
to him, when he was advised to settle 
Gov. Odell’s claim, as an indication of 


it be 


the powerful influence that might be ex- 
erted to the injury of the Trust Com- 
pany. On the other hand, it is denied 
that the bill was so mentioned. 

At all events, there was such a bill, 
and a settlement was made with the Gov- 
ernor for $75,000, and the money was 
paid on the very day when the Governor 
publicly withdrew his opposition to the 
re-election of Senator Depew, who was 
then an Equitable trustee, enjoying an 
annual retainer of $20,000 for services 
which have not been clearly defined. We 
have no space here for an analysis of the 
testimony with respect to this Shipyard 
Trust claim, but we must say that the 
evidence ought to make it impossible for 
Mr. Odell to retain his position as organ- 
ization leader of the Republican-party in 
the State of New York. It discloses an- 
other phase of the relation between the 
companies’ managers and politics as well 
as legislation. And it is a relation of 
which all the persons directly interested 
should be ashamed. We do not see that 
anything will be gained, however, if Sen- 
ator Platt is permitted to succeed Mr. 
Odell. 

At the close of the investigation the 


new legislation can provide. 
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Armstrong Committee, with the aid of 
Mr. Hughes, will propose for the evils 
now so clearly revealed such remedies as 
To the 
committee’s recommendations and to the 
action of the Legislature upon them the 
public must look for that regulation and 
official control to which the companies 
should be subjected. But there are some 
remedies that can be applied now. If 
District Attorney Jerome sees that laws 
have been violated by officers of the com- 
panies, it seems to us that he ought not 
to defer action until after the committee 
has finished its work. We are not think- 
ing now of indictments, however, for it 
may be that there is no legal warraht for 
them, but of the action that should be 
taken by trustees (or directors) and 
policy-holders. 

There are three presidents who should 
be required to resign. We refer to Mr. 
McCurdy, Mr. McCall and Mr. Hege- 
man. With them should go those rela- 
tives and other persons in office who 
have assisted them in making the mis- 
management of our great life insurance 
companies a scandal thruout the civ- 
ilized world. 

Insurance Superintendent Hendricks 
should have been removed long ago. 
But that is a matter for the consideration 
of Gov. Higgins. When we look at the 
names of the trustees of the three com- 
panies whose presidents still retain their 
places, and see that among them are 
eminent lawyers, bankers and merchants, 
as well as a Justice of the United States 
Supreme Court, we cannot understand 
why they have not insisted upon those 
resignations or removals which are de- 
manded in the public interest and for the 
good repute of American financial and 
fiduciary administration at home and 
abroad. 


s 
The Federal Council of Churches 


It was a great meeting. It was great 
in its representation: thirty-two de- 
nominations, with over eighteen million 
communicants, and three times as many 
more adherents; great in the purpose it 
had’in view, to federate the Christian 
bodies in this country, as far as possible, 
into a single force for all good things; 
great in the extraordinary number of 
able and eloquent addresses in its ses- 
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sions covering a week of meetings; 
great in the harmony of its members, 
representing so many views of faith and 
worship; great in the influence which 
the now federated force of its constitu- 
ent churches will have for the well be- 
ing of our country. 

Let it be understood, to begin with, 
that this is a federation for influence and 
combined power; it is not a federation 
against any Christians who have not 
taken part in it. Particularly, it is not a 
federation to attack, or in any way dis- 
credit the Christian work done by the 
Catholic Church in this country. The 
denominations taking part in it are all 
so-called Protestant; but the word Prot- 
estant does not appear in its “Plan of 
Federation,” and had no place in its long 
Program. No word was spoken on its 
platform attacking the Catholic Church, 
while words of commendation were 
spoken of spiritual fellowship and kindly 
good-will. 

Nor let it be supposed that this is a 
federation against so-called non-Evan- 
gelical Churches. Neither was there any 


attack upon the Christian service of these 


bodies, and we observe that the word 
Evangelical does not happen to appear 
in its Plan of Federation. This does not 
mean that the Churches so far adopting 
it are not all what are often called Evan- 
gelical; but it does mean that the pur- 
pose of the union is not hostile, but 
rather tolerant, and even friendly, to all 
not yet in this federation. Its purpose 
is first inclusive of those who were asked 
to come together to see if they could 
unite; it was not exclusive. Many other 
denominations will doubtless yet be 
brought into this union. 

As a challenge or a pronunciamento, 
the action of Professor Dealey, of Brown 
University, and two or three men with 
him, who offered a series of successive 
amendments to protect Unitarians from 
exclusion, was a success—it attracted at- 
tention—but it was poor strategy. It 
forced the Conference to add the word 
divine before “Lord and Saviour,” and it 
is almost a wonder that it did not drive 
it to require subscription to the whole 
Nicene Creed. As it was, more than one 


speaker found these resolutions the occa- . 


sion to put the Conference, so far as 
speeches could do it, on the strictest 
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Trinitarian basis. And yet the Plan of 
Federation had been drawn up with no 
polemic idea. Its language was that of 
inclusion, not exclusion. The expres- 
sions that would shut out believers had 
been rather avoided, and it was no great 
wisdom which attempted to raise the 
issue and invite overwhelming defeat. 

Now what has this extraordinary 
coming together of these denominations 
accomplished? First, this meeting to- 
gether is itself a great accomplishment. 
Nothing like it has ever occurred in the 
history of our divided Church. For 
these five hundred men were not merely 
so many well-meaning Christian gentle- 
men; they were all officially chosen and 
delegated by the chief authority of their 
several denominations to form this fed- 
eration, with the distinct and expressed 
purpose of announcing the unity of the 
Church of Christ, of which their denomi- 
nations are but a part. They have shown 
that we are not a divided Church, but 
that its members are one in their Lord. 

But let it be fully understood that this 
plan of federation has not yet been fully 
completed. All has been done, and well 
done, that could yet be done. The Plan 
has been drawn up and heartily, indeed 
unanimously, approved. It must now 
go down to the several Christian bodies 
that sent their delegates, for approval 
and adoption. If approved by two- 
thirds of these denominations—and we 
do not anticipate that a single one will 
reject it—the first session of “The Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America” will be held in December 
of 1908, the earliest date when it will 
be possible to meet after all the denomi- 
nations will have had opportunities to 
give their adhesion to such a federation. 
The meeting this past week was prepara- 
tory; thus the federation will be com- 
plete and in full operation, and the work 
it has to do will be fairly entered upon. 
Fortunate will those be who shall live 
under the new era of Church union, if, 
as we fully believe, the promise of united 
service shall be fulfilled in preventing 
hurtful rivalries and in strengthening 
each other’s hands in the support of pub- 
lic righteousness and individual devo- 
tion to whatever honors God in benefit- 
ing man. 

The Plan of Federation, if not wholly 
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the best conceivable, was the best that 
could be agreed upon. It gives the title 
“Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America” an admirable one. 
It names thirty-two denominations as 
charter members, including all the 
largest Protestant ones except the South- 
ern Presbyterians, and some Lutheran 
bodies, which hesitated to accept the in- 
vitation. Its announced purpose is to 
express catholic unity, develop harmoni- 
ous service, encourage spiritual life, se- 
cure combined influence for moral and 
social betterment, and to organize local 
unions. It is to claim no authority be- 
yond counsel, to make no creed or rules 
of government or worship, but only to 
help in common benefits. . The Federal 
Council is to meet quadrennially, and its 
delegates are to be four from each de- 
nomination, with one additional for 
every 50,000 communicants. Whether 


the local councils shall also be repre- 
sented by delegates is to be settled by 
the Federal Council when it shall meet 
in 1908. Any question that may come 
up is to be decided by a general vote, 
unless one-third ask for a vote by de- 


nominations; and in a similar way other 
Christian bodies will be admitted and 
amendments adopted. 

The only serious question before the 
committee of forty and the Conference 
was as to the representation of local 
councils, or federations. We believe 
that while the denominations should be 
directly represented, and while it is not 
wise, as in England, to have local coun- 
cils alone represented, the main reliance 
should be on the support of the local fed- 
erations, which will do the work, and 
best understand its importance; which 
will provide its funds and will expect 
representation. We do not doubt it will 
come to that in the end. 

In securing the success of this great 
meeting and great work, especial recog- 
nition is due to the National Federation 
of Churches and Christian Workers, 
which called the Conference, and espe- 
cially to its able Chairman, W. H. Rob- 
erts, D.D., who was also Permanent 
Chairman of the Conference; and to the 
Secretary, E. B. Sanford, D.D., and we 
may add, to Bishop_ Hendrix, of the 
Southern Methodist Church, Chairman 
of the Committee which drew up the 
Plan of Federation. 


American Candidates for the 
Nobel Prizes 


Who are our great men? That is a 
question we asked in our issue of March 
9 last. It was not a rhetorical question. 
We wanted to know. It was naturally 
suggested by an article published in that 
issue giving the names, nationality and 
achievements of the twenty-five men to 
whom the Nobel Foundation had award- 
ed its prizes in the four years during 
which that body has been acting. Five 
prizes of about $40,000 each are awarded 
every year respectively to the person 
who has made the most important dis- 
covery in physics, in chemistry, and in 
physiology or medicine, and who has 
produced the most distinguished literary 
work of an idealistic tendency, and who 
has done the most for the promotion of 
peace. Among these, chosen without re- 
gard to nationality as the greatest bene- 
factors of the human race, no American 
has yet found a place, and the question 
at once arose, have we any American 
worthy to rank with Rontgen, Lorentz. 
Zeeman, Becquerel, the Curies, and Ray- 
leigh in physics; with Van’t Hoff, Fisch. 
er, Arrhenius and Ramsay in chemistry : 
with Behring, Ross, Finsen and Pavlov 
in medicine; with Sully-Prudhomme. 
Mommsen, Bjérnson, Mistral and Eche- 
garay in literature, and with Dunant. 
Passy, Ducommun, Gobat and Cremer in 
international pacification. 

We were not able to answer this ques- 
tion to our own satisfaction, and there- 
fore we referred it to the most intelligent 
body of individuals we knew of, namely. 
our readers. They gave it up, too. Sev- 
eral other papers took up the query and 
spread among their readers with an 
equally unsatisfactory result. We are a 
patriotic people and willing to proclaim 
in the strongest possible terms on Fourth 
of Julys, and even on other days, that 
this is the greatest nation on the face of 
the earth and leads the world in science 
and literature and peacemaking, but 
when asked for specification we are more 
diffident. With one exception, discussed 
below, the votes were too few and scat- 
tering to be worth reporting. 

Most of those whom we approached 
personally upon the subject promptly ex- 
pressed a willingness to vote for a candi- 
date in one or more of the five classes, 
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and with equal readiness they usually ob- 
jected to the names we had suggested, 
but when pressed for better names they 
almost all asked for a postponement of 
the query to give time for further con- 
sideration. We have had since no reason 
to think that said consideration has been 
effective. 

As was to be expected, more persons 
felt themselves competent to express an 
opinion upon the candidates in literature 
than upon the scientific subjects. We 
suggested, not as expressing our own 
opinion but merely to stimulate thought, 
the names of Allen, Burroughs, Cable, 
Carman, Clemens, Mrs. Freeman, Hale, 
Howells, James, Loudon, Stedman, Mrs. 
Ward, Mrs. Wharton. To this list sev- 
eral of our readers have added the names 
of Borden P. Bowne and William Vaugn 
Moody. If it had been a question merely 
of literary eminence the vote would have 
gone for either Howells or James, but 
most of those who suggested them ex- 
pressed a doubt whether the work of 
such representative realists could proper- 
ly be called idealistic in tendency. 

In regard to the peace prize, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has, since the question 
was raised, become most conspicuous 
for his activity in bringing about the 
conclusion of the Russo-Japanese War. 
Next to President Roosevelt, Congress- 
man Bartholdt has been most often 
spoken of for the Nobel Prize, and the 
American delegation at the Interparlia- 
mentary Conference held in Brussels last 
August petitioned the Norwegian Gov- 
ernment to grant it to him. 

Very unexpectedly to us, our readers 
took more interest in the candidate for 
the medical prize than any other. This 
was due to the fact that a boom was 
started for Dr. A. T. Still, as having 
raade, in Osteopathy, the most important 
discovery in physiology or medicine. 
The Osteopathic journals took it up and 
prepared petition blanks and postal bal- 
lots, which were circulated with such en- 
thusiasm and success that we received 
altogether 22,061 votes for Dr. Still. 
Many of these were accompanied by let- 
ters indicating great reverence and af- 
fection for “the old doctor” and grati- 
tude for benefit derived from his treat- 
ment. The geographical distribution of 
the votes is interesting as showing the 
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way such popular movements spread. 
Starting only about fifteen years ago in 
Kirksville, Mo., without initial prestige 
and against strong opposition, it spread 
rapidly thru the neighboring States of the 
Mississippi Valley and then to all parts 
of the country. Every State and Terri- 
tory and Alaska, Canada and Mexico 
are represented in the votes we have re- 
ceived, but most of them come from the 
following States, and probably the num- 
ber of votes indicates in a rough way 
the relative strength of Osteopathy in 
these States: Missouri, 15,207;  Illi- 
nois, 880; Ohio, 532; New York, 467; 
Texas, 419; Iowa, 307; Tennessee, 269; 
Michigan, 240; Colorado, 225; Pennsyl- 
vania, 205; Arkansas, 201; California, 
200, 

The pros and cons of Osteopathhy 
have been adequately presented in our 
two last issues, so we cannot devote any 
more space to the discussion. Here we 
are only concerned with its bearing upon 
the question of selecting our greatest 
men. In our former editorial we stated 
our opinion that a popular vote could 
not decide the matter. Possibly our 
skepticism of the value of such a refer- 
endum deterred our readers from taking 
part in it. At any rate, our skepticism 
has not been removed by the result. 
While it is, as we then said, an excellent 
topic for thought and conversation, the 
final decision as to the value of a scien- 
tific discovery, in medicine as well as in 
chemistry and physics, must be left to 
posterity. And if we are not willing to 
restrain our curiosity, or to allow a pub- 
lic benefactor to go to his grave without 
due recognition from his contempora- 
ries, we must take our opinions chiefly 
from those who by training and position 
are better qualified than the average man 
to form a sound judgment upon such 
technical matters. . 

Fortunately for the world the foresight 
of Alfred Nobel, maker of dynamite, has 
provided just this needed apparatus for 
the appraisement of purported discov- 
eries.. About $13,000 are spent in the 
examination of the claims of candidates 
and other administrative expenses for 
each of the $40,000 prizes. It is particu- 
larly stipulated in the statutes (sec. 7) 
that the medical prize shall only be 
awarded after a special investigation by 
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the Medical Nobel Institute. We hear 
on every hand of marvelous cures 
wrought by new therapeutic methods, 
some of which strike us as plausible, 
some doubtful and some absurd; all of 
them, however, vouched for by numerous 
followers, whose good faith and intelli- 
gence cannot be denied. The average 
layman has not the training, the average 
practitioner has not the time, to decide 
between these conflicting ‘claims. To 
have them adjudicated by so competent 
a body as the Nobel Institute is a public 
service of great value to the world. 

Proposed curative methods yet denied 
recognition by orthodox science, have in 
this an unexampled opportunity to prove 
their claims. We recommend our osteo- 
pathic friends not to be content with 
their present victory of popular votes, 
but to take the necessary steps to bring 
their cause before the Nobel Commis- 
sion, to be passed upon by the Caroline 
Medical Institute of Stockholm, as de- 
scribed in our article of March 9. That 
this tribunal is ready to recognize new 
and revolutionary medical methods is 
shown by their putting the stamp of ap- 
proval upon Finsen’s light cure within 
seven years after its discovery. 

The announcement of the awarding of 
the Nobel prizes is made upon the found- 
er’s birthday, December roth, and it is 
awaited with considerable interest to see 
if America has yet found admission into 
this living Hall of Fame. 


s 
Who Pays for It? 


Nort often does the public have an op- 
portunity to read at first hand a socio- 
logical document so portentous as the 
authentic account of “The Smart Set in 
Winter,” which appeared in these pages 
a week ago. The facts which it revealed 
cannot be talked about in any kid-gloved 
fashion; and they will not be. Thru- 
out the American nation they are calling 
forth an amount of plain speaking that 
will make some good-for-nothing mem- 
bers of human society sit up and take 
notice. 

We have called the document portent- 
ous. It is. It presages a social struggle 
bigger than any that has yet been waged 
in human history. Similar struggles have 
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occurred, but they have been similar only. 
None has been fought on quite the same 
lines that this one will follow, and none 
where such large issues of human happi- 
ness or misery were at stake. 

In all class struggles hitherto there has 
been a political complication. Some 
question of national independence, or of 
the organization of the state, or of the 
form and accountability of government, 
has been forced into the foreground until 
it has in a measure overshadowed the 
fundamental economic and moral issues. 
In America those questions have for the 
first time in the social evolution of man- 
kind been disposed of. National inde- 
pendence we have enjoyed for more than 
a hundred vears. We have established 
constitutional republican government on 
the broad basis of universal suffrage. 
There is ncthing now to prevent our 
dealing directly, and with entire single- 
ness of purpose, with the question 
whether we intend to make over our un- 
equalled natural resources, and all the 
machinery of our superb political organ- 
ization, to a little group of multi-million- 
aires, to be owned and exploited by them 
for the luxurious maintenance of an ex- 
clusive social set, measured statistically 
by the number of boxes in the parterre 
circle of the Metropolitan Opera House, 
and self-portrayed morally as a quarrel- 
some gang of bridge whist gamblers. 

By their own admissions—nay by their 
arrogant boasting—the members of this 
little set lead worthless, lying, stupid 
lives. They cut the first act at the Opera 
because they must pretend that they 
have dined fashionably, although dinner 
functions are becoming less frequent. 
They extend invitations to five o’clock 
tea to acquaintances that they wish to 
turn down, and then take good care to 
be out from five to six. They hold up 
their guests in good robber-baron style 
for gambling stakes and unpaid gambling 
debts. A hostess writes herself down 
humiliated and a failure if she does not 
clear enough from the Sunday afternoon 
bridge to pay the expenses of her week- 
end house party. No gentleman can be 
invited to her entertainments unless he is 
prepared to spend from $1,000 to $5,000 
a year on his clothes alone and for other 
things—at any rate for servants’ fees and 
gambling debts—in proportion. No lady 
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can be “in it” if her clothes cost less than 
$3,000 to $10,000 a year. 

This is an engaging picture! It re- 
veals the differentiation that American 
society has undergone since the days ot 
Jefferson and Adams. There was no 
four hundred in those days, nor any mil- 
lionaire gentleman maintaining for his 
wife thru a single season a villa in 
the Riviera, a town house in London, a 
country house on the Thames, another 
at Mamaroneck, and a second town 
house on Madison Avenue, for whose 
furnishings half a dozen European pal- 
aces had been despoiled of tapestries and 
other works of art. But, neither were 
there in those days any double-decker 
tenement houses, nor any such army of 
sweat-shop women as we now have 
working in poison-laden dens from four 
o’clock in the morning to eleven o’clock 
at night to c1eate wealth for a millionaire 
gentleman with a fancy for tapestries 
and intercontinental house-keeping. We 
were a plain, undifferentiated folk, in 
those days. 

Far be it from us to take our four 
hundred to task for worthlessness and 
stupidity! Heaven knows they are not to 
blame for that! The wind bloweth where 
it listeth, and the great and mighty Ruler 
of the universe has distributed the modi- 
cum of grey matter that he has seen fit 
to create on this planet into such skulls as 
have pleased him. Let us not impugn 
his wisdom in denying any great amount 
of it to the American smart set! He 
presumably knows what he is about. 
Furthermore, as pronounced believers in 
individual liberty we cannot deny the 
right of these ladies and gentlemen to be 
as inane as they like, provided they don’t 
try to make honest people pay the bills. 

But, it so happens that this universe is 
constituted on simple mathematical prin- 
ciples, one of which is that something 
and nothing are not equivalent. A human 
being cannot be at one and the same time 
a wanton spendthrift and an economi- 
cally worthless, that is to say, an unpro- 
ductive, person, unless somebody else 
does pay the bills. And this is precisely 
the condition of affairs which the socio- 
logical document that we published last 
week discloses. And it is not because 
the American people will deny to any 
slass the right to conduct its own private 
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affairs as it sees fit that an unprecedent- 
ed social struggle is bound to come. It 
will come because the American people 
when it is once possessed of the facts and 
mentally grasps the situation, will not go 
on patiently paying the bills of a smart 
set that chooses to be both morally 
wanton and economically worthless. 
Incidentally, it may be proper to re- 
mark that here in America, where for the 
first time the social struggle will be 
fought out apart from political complica- 
tions, it will be unnecessary to employ 
such means as were once resorted to by 
the Commune of Paris. We are a prac- 
tical folk, and have a way of achieving 
our ends without overmuch dramatic 
fuss. We shall dispose of our smart set 
by the simple process of stopping its al- 
lowance. That is to say, we shall take. 
away from its multi-millionaire husvands 
and papas the ownership of those vast 
wealth-producing public utilities that 
rightfully are the property of the public. 
And we shal! not even make martyrs of 
them by confiscating what they now pos- 
sess. Their wives and daughters will 


distribute that for them fast enough. 


We shall only refuse to give them fresh 
letters of marque when next they try to 
hold up legislatures and city govern- 
ments for new charters of exploitation. 


Sd 


A Discourteous City 


A most extraordinary statement, af- 
fecting international courtesy, we read 
two months ago in the Paris Européen. 
We had already heard of it as a matter 
of knowledge in a narrow circle, but we 
could not believe it credible. The Brit- 
ish squadron, under the command of the 
Prince of Battenberg, was then anchored 
at Halifax, and expected to visit Amer- 
ican waters. Accordingly President 
Roosevelt, said L’Européen, wrote to 
Mayor McClellan asking him to organize 
officially the suitable reception and 
honors for the fleet. But Mayor Mc- 
Clellan replied—we translate—that “it 
would be quite impossible for him to do 
this, seeing that public opinion was ab- 
solutely opposed; and that it was the 
intention of the Mayor, if the fleet should 
come to New York, to absent himself 
unti. after its departure.” It was fur- 
ther said that according to the infor- 
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mation of the police it would be impos- 
sible to maintain order if the British 
sailors were allowed to disembark; and 
that the Irish and German societies were 
resolved to testify in every way their 
hostility to the fleet and to the British 
sailors. It was added that President 
Roosevelt was much annoyed, but that, 
from fear of endangering the Republican 
Party, he did not venture to do vio- 
lence to the anti-British feelings, which 
were very bitter. 

It was hard to believe that these 
statements were true. We called the at- 
tention of Mayor McClellan to them, 
and asked if they could be trusted. We 
received from his Secretary the personal 
oral assurance that they were not true, 
and accordingly we said nothing, but 
waited to see what courtesies the city 
would show to our distinguished visit- 
ors. It has shown no courtesy what- 
ever. The Mayor privately and inform- 
ally received Prince Louis of Batten- 
berg at a dinner on Sunday’ afternoon 
at his own house. That was all. The 
only civility shown to our international 
visitors was by the United States Navy, 
with the personal entertainments devised 
by Mr. R. M. Thompson, who is Presi- 
dent of a Naval Academy Alumni As- 
sociation, and who did admirable work 
to supply the lack of hospitality on the 
part of the city. 

It may be that the President made no 
such request of Mayor McClellan, and 
it may be that no such refusal was made ; 
but the event proves that the charge was 
substantially true. The city did not en- 
tertain the British fleet. It did not ap- 
propriate one cent for it. That is not 
the way the city of Southampton by its 
Mayor meets and welcomes our Am- 
bassador when he touches British soil. 
It is not the way that London has hon- 
ored representatives of our Army and 
Navy. 

The fleet came to New York. Not 
welcomed by the city, it was warmly wel- 
comed by the people. We are not all as 
lawless as was represented. Our Irish 
citizens are mostly law-abiding and hos- 
pitable to visitors, and so are our Ger- 
man citizens. It is Tammany, only 
Tammany, and the worst of Tammany, 
that held the Mayor’s hands. We are 
ashamed for the City thus disgraced. 


We pity the Mayor who had to submit 
to the gross and stupid ill will of the 
organization which rules New York 
from Tammany Hall. 


a 


Altho no cure for tu- 
berculosis in humar 
beings has been made 
public, yet many of the perplexities of 
the problem are being cleared up and 
conflicting evidence harmonized. When 
Professor Koch discovered tuberculin 
it was thought that a cure for “the great 
white plague” had at last been obtained, 
but further experimentation showed that 
while it reacted against tuberculosis in 
cattle, it was of no avail against that in 
human beings. Later Professor Koch 
found that there are two distinct kinds 
of tuberculosis bacilli, the bovine and the 
human, and he thereupon concluded that 
the precautions taken against the use far 
food of the milk and flesh of tuberculous 
cattle were unnecessary. This was re- 
ceived with incredulity by physicians in 
general, for cases where the disease had 
been apparently caught from cattle had 
been often cbserved. Now it is known 
that human beings may become infected 
by both the human and the bovine bacilli, 
but the former are much more common 
and more dangerous. Out of 67 cases of 
tuberculosis in human beings studied by 
the medical societies of Berlin, 56 were 
found to be infected with the human 
bacilli, nine with the bovine, and two 
with both. The bovine bacilli in human 
beings do not generally attack the vital 
organs, but are found in the glands of 
the neck or adjacent to the intestines. 
But since they are very dangerous to in- 
fants and children, all meat and milk 
should be subjected to rigid inspection, 
and no such food of doubtful origin eaten 
uncooked. In regard to the reverse pro- 
cess, the infection of cattle by human ba- 
cilli, Koch’s rule seems to hold without 
exception. It has been found impossible 
to cause a progressive tuberculosis in cat- 
tle either by feeding them or inoculating 
them with pure cultures of the human 
bacilli. There is also a third form of the 
tuberculosis bacilli found in chickens, 
pigeons and geese. None of these three 
forms has been observed to change into 
another, even tho cultivated in the blood 
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of a different animal for years. The 
chief danger from infection by tubercu- 
losis is therefore not from the lower ani- 
mals but from other human beings. 
Professor Behring is being sharply criti- 
cised in both Germany and France for 
announcing to the International Con- 
gress last summer that he had discovered 
a cure for human tuberculosis, and yet 
refusing to give it to practitioners or to 
make known its method of preparation. 
In reply, he repeats his former statement 
that it will require at least a year of fur- 
ther experimentation before it will be in 
a form to be given to the public. He 
says in regard to his new cure for con- 
sumption, which he calls “T X”: 

“The principal reason for my statement lies 
in the fact that the new remedy is not trans- 
portable without danger of losing in part its 
specific power. I extract T X from the animal 
organism in a form which can be best com- 
pared to an explosive substance. On being 
drawn from its source, the living organism, it 
is subject to alterations similar to the coagula- 
tion of blood escaped from a vessel. That is 
why at present the control of the therapeutic 
efficacy of my remedy is only possible in the 


place of production and when handled by cer- - 


tain impartial experimenters who have learned 
under my direction the long and difficult 
process of preparing T X and how to use it.” 
Professor Behring states that he has 
another remedy, “T C,” against bovine 
tuberculosis, which is the mother sub- 
stance of “T X,” but much more stable. 
He has promised to impart the secret of 
the preparation and use of “T X” to 
Professor Metchnikoff of the Pasteur In- 
stitute, who will experiment with it in 
Paris. 
& 


A Treaty That a attempted estab- 
Should Be Ratified “shment of a Terri- 

torial Government on 
the Isle of Pines by two or three hundred 
American residents ought to induce the 
Senate to ratify the pending treaty of 
cession immediately after the assembling 
of Congress. It was well understood 
when the Treaty of Paris was signed that 
the island, which had been politically a 
part of Cuba, was not to be taken or 
claimed by the United States. The 
treaty now pending, to the support of 
which the Administration is committed, 
says that we relinquish all claims in con- 
sideration of Cuba’s grant of naval and 
coaling stations. We already possess one 
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naval station at Guantanamo, and we can 
have another whenever we are ready to 
take it. For two years action upon the 
treaty has been prevented by the opposi- 
tion of Senator Penrose. Since the fail- 
ure of the Enterprise Bank and the sui- 
cide of its cashier, the persistent demand 
of the Senator’s late colleague, Mr. Quay, 
for the elevation of New Mexico to the 
rank of a State has been explained. But 
it has not yet been shown that Senator 
Penrose has an Andrews on the Isle of 
Pines. 
& 


Professor Briggs might have 
held all his peculiar views 
as to the Bible, and yet been 
allowed to remain undisturbed as a 
Presbyterian minister, if he had only 
cooed gently. The attack upon him was 
aroused by his positive and antagonistic 
attitude. They declared that he had no 
respect for the opinions of others. He 
treated his opponents, they said, as Eich- 
horn treated those conservative men who 
differed from him; he “snorted” at them. 
Zion’s Herald gives a full defense by 
the Trustees of the Boston School of 
Theology of their action in supporting 
Professor Mitchell, and then explains 
that Professor Mitchell’s “personal ele- 
ment” came in to secure the action of the 
Bishops in refusing to confirm his re- 
election. What that means is, that he 
is reported to have “snorted”; that he 
was not respectful enough to those who 
differed from him; that he was not care- 
ful to avoid provoking those who held 
the conservative views; that he did not 
coo as he ought to have done. We do 
not wish to underestimate the virtue of 
cooing, or to excuse the vice of “snort- 
ing”; but it is a surprise to those that 
have known Professor Mitchell that he 
has been guilty of that fault. Certainly 
it is not to be seen in his published writ- 
ings. There he has been discreet, while 
distinct. Doubtless it is oral utterances 
that are reported to his injury, perhaps 
fairly, perhaps unfairly. But this is to 
be said, that between the two ways of 
presenting one’s honest views, that of 
distinct, positive, emphatic utterance has 
the merit of the greater courage, and one 
who “snorts”’ may receive attention, 
while one who coos may not be heard 


“Snorting” 
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outside of his nest. As to the Methodist 
Church we venture to say this, that the 
time has come when room must be made 
in its theology and its pulpits for a rea- 
sonable, moderate and devout higher 
criticism. If it does not, its people will 
leave it behind. 


ed 
Past all pity is the condition 
of Russia. Who are to 
blame for the horrible mas- 
sacres of Jews? Who for the fierce fury 
of mobs let loose? There is only one 
answer. Those who sowed the wind 
must reap the whirlwind. At the bottom 
of it, it is those who have taught the peo- 
ple that are blamable for the lesson 
learned. And chiefly it is the Church of 
Russia, which has failed to understand 
the gentle religion of its presumed Mas- 
ter. Jews would not have been mur- 
dered if Christian priests had not taught 
hatred and bloodshed. If the Church 
pretends to be the great teacher of the 
people, the standard-bearer of the truth, 
it must be known by its fruits. Instead 
of that, the Russian Church, as too often 
elsewhere, has been the guilty partner of 
wealth and power, and has excused 
where it has not seduced to crime and 
cruelty. What a shame it is that for the 
defense of liberty and justice we must 
leave the Church and go to leaders who 


Jewish 
Massacres 


hate the Church as the tool of tyranny.. 


A curse is on a Church that kills Jews; 
and many thousands of Jews, men, 
women and children, have been slaugh- 
tered by Christians—such Christians!— 
in these last few weeks. We rejoice that 
with such liberality our American Jews 
are giving to the supply of the wants of 
those that have survived; but have not 
Christians a nearer duty to give succor 
to the children of those whom other 
Christian hands have slain? 
as 


At last Japan has revenged her 
Korea _ loss of ten years ago, when three 

European powers refused to al- 
low her to keep the fruits of her victory 
over China; but she has revenged her- 
self on poor Korea. And who cares? 
Doubtless Marquis Ito and Count Haya- 
shi, who conducted the negotiations with 
the comic Emperor of Korea, showed no 
courtesy. How could they? The con- 
clusion was already assured—Korea had 


been held for a year or more by Japan and 
would never be given up. The Emperor 
and his ministers might fume and refuse, 


but it did no good—they were fated to 


yield in the end, and he was bound to 
become the patient and obedient vassal 
of Japan, just as the Khedive of Egypt 
retains the form of rule, but obeys the 
orders of Lord Cromer. It will be vastly 
better for Korea, which is a fine country, 
as it is better for Egypt to be ruled by 
England. There will be good order, 
roads and railroads will be built, and a 
mighty development will follow speedily. 
Meanwhile Korea, which Japan was 
bound to hold, will be her defense against 
any further ambition of Russia, for the 
northern coast of Korea almost reaches 
to Vladivostok, while on the western 
border it skirts Manchuria. Korea is 
from this time simply a colony of Japan. 
The Emperor is a mere phantom. He 
cannot rule his own country; he cannot 
even have one word to say to a foreign 
power. Things are plain now, with no 
pretense or evasion, and it is well to have 
it so. 
& 

We have nothing to say as to the 
question of veracity raised by President 
Roosevelt in his correspondence with 
Mr. Henry M. Whitney, President of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, and the 
Democratic candidate for Lieutenant- 
Governor; but we wish that the 
President’s emphatic habit of ex- 
pressing his views had _ not led 
him to charge such a_ gentleman 
as Mr. Whitney with making a “de- 
liberate misstatement,” and to suggest 
that he was guilty of a “deliberate pur- 
pose of deception.” It is evident that 
the President wrote in more heat than 
fuller consideration would have sug- 
gested. * 


We congratulate the city of Worces- 
ter, Mass., on the magnificent gift of sev- 
eral million dollars to its Art Museum 
by the bequest of Stephen Salisbury. 
Such gifts make a city famous, and are a 
chief benefit to its people. Few mu- 
seums in the country will be so well en- 
dowed. Mr. Salisbury has long been 
distinguished for his love of American 
history and for the honor he has done to 
the city in which he lived. 
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Insurance 


THE PRUDENTIAL ROCK OF GIBRALTAR. 


The Prudential and the Rock 
of Gibraltar 


THE Prudential Insurance Company of 
America recently undertook to procure 
a fragment of the Rock of Gibraltar, that 
should symbolize in its mass something 
of the strength of this well-known New- 
ark institution,:that because of skilful 
advertising has become identified with 
the celebrated English fortress on the 
Mediterranean. 

The illustration gives no suggestion 
of the great beauty of the grayish-white 
limestone rock which is at once dense 
and compact, but which takes a high 
polish and has been worked into orna- 
mental objects dear to the hearts of tour- 
ists. The emblematic and sentimental 
value of the slice of British territory se- 
cured by the Prudential cannot help be- 
ing very great an1 will no doubt attract 
much attention at its home office. 


The Mutual’s Self-Investigation 


THE investigating committee of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., of which 
Stuyvesant Fish, President of the Illi- 
nois Central Railroad; John W. Auchin- 
closs, one of the directors of the same 
railroad, and W. H. Truesdale, Presi- 
dent of the Lackawanna Railroad, are 
members, have made a preliminary re- 
port in which reforms of the most 
sweeping character are recommended. 
The management of the company comes 
in also for severe criticism. “In conse- 
quence of the committee’s activity, a 
proposition has already been made by 
President Richard A. McCurdy looking 
towarc the reduction of his salary one- 
half. The “House of Mirth” at Albany 
is to be closed, and there will be no more 
campaign contributions. Andrew C. 
Fields has been ordered to return to this 
country and place himself under the 
jurisdiction of the company and the laws 
of the State of New York. The com- 
mittee is of the opinion, and boldly says 
so, that all matters pertaining to legisla- 
tion, either National or State, affecting 
the company should, in future, be han- 
dled solely and exclusively by the Law 
Department and in its name, with full 
responsibility resting on the head of that 
department for each and every transac- 
tion, and not in the name or thru the 
medium, colorable or otherwise, of any 
other department or branch of the com- 
pany’s service. The Supply. Department 
will, according to the committee’s recom- 
mendation, at once cease to transact any 
business foreign to the purposes for which 
that department was created, as prescribed 
in the by-laws. The concluding paragraph 
of the committee’s report stamps it with 
all seriousness and endows the report 
with intelligent vitality when it sets forth 
principles that ought particularly to ob- 
tain in the conduct of a life insurance 
business, viz: 

Your committee further recommends that, 
pending this examination, the President and 
the officers under him put into immediate ef- 
fect such measures of sound economy and 
curtailment of outgo as will in the future re- 
sult, through an increase of dividends or other- 


wise, in a decrease of the cost of insurance to 
policyholders. 
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Steam and Trolley 


WE have occasionally spoken of the 
interesting movement in the Northeast- 
ern States for the acquisition of trolley 
railway systems by the great steam rail- 
road companies. The New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Co. has obtained 
possession, thru the agency of a sub- 
sidiary corporation, of the trolley sys- 
tems of New Haven, Hartford, Spring- 
field and several other cities of Southern 
New England. In this State, the New 
York Central now controls the Schenec- 
tady, the Utica and Mohawk Valley, and 
the Syracuse trolley lines. Last week 
the Delaware & Hudson Railroad Co., 
or interests representing that company, 
purchased the United Traction Co., 
which owns the electric railway systems 
of Albany, Troy, Rensselaer and Cohoes, 
paying $150 per share, or $7,500,000 if 
all the stockholders sell. This is the 
first venture of the Delaware & Hudson 
in the street railway field. 


& 


Spanish-American Bonds 


A REMARKABLE advance in the market 
value of bonds representing the foreign 
debts of South American and Central 
American countries is shown in the re- 
cent annual report of the Council of the 
Corporation of Foreign Bondholders, 
a British organization, of which Lord 
Avebury is President. In some instances 
the value has doubled in the last twelve 
months. In the following table the 
Council shows comparative prices at the 
end of September: 

Countries. 

Colombia 

Costa Rica, A bonds.. 
Costa Rica, B bonds.. 15 
Guatemala 

Honduras 

Nicaragua 

Paraguay 

Uruguay 

Venezuela .......... 


1903. 1904. 1905. 


To this list might be added the bonds 
of Santo Domingo, the value of which 
has more than doubled. It is under- 
stood, the Council says, that the increase 
in values is largely due to the idea that 
the utterances of President Roosevelt 
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with regard to the Monroe Doctrine 
were intended to indicate that the United 
States Government would not allow the 
Spanish-American republics to take ad- 
vantage of the protection afforded them 
by the United States inorder to evade the 
payment of their liabilities to their foreign 
creditors. It is stated that since last 
year’s report the Colombian and Ven- 
ezuelan debts have been settled on terms 
“which, all things considered, may be 
considered fair, especially in the case of 
the former.” The debts of Costa Rica, 
Guatemala, Honduras, and Argentina, 
however, are still in default, although ne- 
gotiations for a settlement of two of 
these are in progress. The principal 
loans in default are approximately as fol- 
lows: Argentina, £15,252,453; Costa 
Rica, £2,000,000; Guatemala, £1,482,- 
800; Honduras, £5,398,570. In the 
Council’s list of such loans are £2,418,- 
800 in Confederate bonds and £4,632,306 
in bonds of Mississippi, Louisiana and 
West Virginia, as to which the arrears of 


interest largely exceed the principal. 
ot 


Financial Items 


THE Railway Steel Spring Company 
(capital $13,500,000 common and $13,- 
500,000 preferred) has bought for $4,- 
500,000 the plant of the Latrobe Steel 
Company, at Latrobe, Pa. 

....A dividend of $15 per share, or 60 
per cent., was declared on the 20th by 
the Calumet and Hecla Mining Com- 
pany. This makes $50, or 200 per cent., 
for the year 1905, against $40 in 1904. 

....The Seaboard National Bank will 
increase its capital stock from $500,000 
to $1,000.000 by declaring a stock divi- 
dend of 100 per cent. A cash dividend 
of roo per cent. will be declared out of 
the surplus, and the proceeds of this divi- 
dend will be used to pay for the new 
stock. The bank has a surplus of 
$1,250,000, and the undivided profits are 
$278,721. S. G. Bayne is President, S. 
G. Nelson Vice-President, and C. C. 
Thompson, Cashier. 

a 

....Dividend announced : 


N. Y. Central & H. R. R. Rd., 1% per cent., 
payable January 15. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


YOUR MONEY —*0/ 
WORKING AT @) ” 





Copper Worth 
Thirty Cents a Pound 


This is what the SAN LUIS MINING COMPANY 
is producing because of the gold and silver values in its 
copper ores. 

The investor who is buying copper stocks today be- 
cause they pay better than other investments should be 
careful to get the best of coppers. Mines that produce 
only copper worth from twelve to seventeen cents a 
pound, according to the copper market, cannot in the 
ultimate compete with mines that produce so much gold 
and silver with their copper as to make the copper 
bullion with the gold and silver in it worth twenty-five 
to thirty-five cents a pound. 

The SAN LUIS MINING COMPANY is now actually 
producing and making handsome earnings. It is in- 
creasing its capitalization from 225,000 shares to 300,000 
shares of the par value of $10, only to pay for better- 
ments which will vastly increase the production and the 
profits and make quick dividends possible. 

The Company has one of the largest and richest cop- 
per properties in North America and is most conserva- 
tively capitalized and well managed. Many experienced 
and successful investors are buying the stock, believ- 
ing it to be the best investment on the market. 

Prices will be quoted on application. 


MYRA B. MARTIN, Secretary 
27 William Street, New York 


PER YEAR 


Always subject to your control if required for 
other purposes. Invested with 


Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 


which has been established 12 years, your savings 
will be in absolutely safe, conservative hands, 
free from speculation and earning for you 


5 Per Cent. Per Year 


for every day in our care. Earnings remitted 
semi-annually by check or compounded. We have 
never paid less than 5% per year on savings, dis- 
tributing to holders of our certificates profits 
amounting to nearly three-quarters of a million 
dollars, while materially adding to our surplus. 


Our business is conducted under 
New York Banking Department Supervision 


by whom it is examined each year. 

Let us show you how we can handle your sav- 
ings accounts to better advantage than most other 
banking institutions. WRITE TO-DAY. 

Assets - - - $1,750,000 

Surplus and Profits $150,000 

INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS 
and LOAN CO. 


19 Times Bidg., Broacwey, New York City 





MARINE AID INLAND INSURANCE 


Atlantic Mutual 
Mnsurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING 
49 and 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
ORGANIZED IN 1842 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND TRANS- 
PORTATION RISK AND WILL ISSUE POLICIES 
MAKING LOSS PAYABLE IN ENGLAND 


Assets Over Ten Million Dollars 
for the Security of its Policies 


The profits of the Company revert to the assured 
and are divided annually upon the premiums termi- 
nated during the year, thereby reducing the cost of 
insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued bearing 
interest until ordered to be redeemed, in accordance 
with the! Charter. 


ANTON A. RAVEN, President 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-Pres’t 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 2d Vice-Pres’t _, ~ 
JAS. L. LIVINGSTON, 84 Vice-Pres't 


G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Seoretary 








A Quarter of a 
Million People 


representing the best interests 
in New York and vicinity, both 
commercially and socially, 


Have Telephones 


Are you able to reach them ? 


Have You a Telephone? 


Residence telephone service in 
Manhattan is available at a cost 
of only $3.75 per month. Call 
nearest Contract Office for full 
information. 


NEW YORK TELEPHONE CO. 
15 DEY ST. 


Telephone No.: 
go10 Cortlandt 
9040-38th 

9000 Morningside 
9020 Melrose 


Contract qaawe : 


115 W. 38th St. 
616 E. isoth St. 














THE INDEPENDENT 





REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 


at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business, November 9th, 1905: 


RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts $19,955,429 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 98,821 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation 
Bonds, securities, etc 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures... 
Other real estate owned 
Due from national 

agents) 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Checks and other cash items 
Exchanges for Clearing House 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 

Specie $4,041,097 59 
Legal tender notes 1,376,300 00 


132/287 
4,108,671 : 
469,404 
150,125 

9,792,806 


5,417,397 
250,000 
40,000 

- $49,750,845 15 


Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer (5 per 
cent. of circulation) 

Due from U. S. Tressurer other than 5 per 
cent. redemption fund 


LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund 
Undivided profits, less 

paid 
Reserved for taxes 
National bank notes outstanding 
Due to other national banks 
Due to State banks and bankers 
Due to trust companies and savings banks... 
Dividends unpaid 
Individual deposits subject to check 
Demand certificates of deposit 
Certified checks 
Cashier’s checks 


expenses and taxes 


,09 
20,364,580 
66.5 


029 § 
2,783,357 
266,421 


$49,750,845 
State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 

I, EDWARD BURNS, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. 

EDWARD BURNS, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 15th day of 
November, 1905. ELBERT A. BENNETT, 

Notary Public, Kings County, No. 103. 
[Seal. Certificate filed in New York County. 
Correct—Attest: 


JNO. T. TERRY, 
LEVI ©. WEIR,, 
DUMONT CLARKE, } 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION OF 


Directors. 





THE 


NATIONAL SHOE AND LEATHER BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


as reported to the Comptroller at the close of business 
November oth, 190s. 


RESOURCES. 
eeeceses $7,287,458.07 

200,000.00 
936,718.14 
500,000.00 
4,585,421.28 


Loans and discounts 
onds to secure c 

Other stocks and 

Real estate, bankin 

Cash on hand and 


$13,509,597-49 


$1,000,000.00 
453,337.07 
5,711.10 
198,400.00 


Capital stock 
Surplus and profits 
Taxes anticipated 
Circulation 
Deposits, 

Deposits, banks 


$6,931,961.19 
4,920,188.13 
—_———————-- 11, 852,149.32 


$13,509,597.49 


William L. Moyer, President; Henry Ollesheimer, First 
Vice President; Alfred J. McGrath, Second Vice Presi- 
dent; Augustus C. Corby, Cashier; Samiiel Ludlow, Jr., 
Assistant Cashier. 





REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 


at New York City, in the State of New York, at the close 
of business November 9th, 1905: 
RESOURCES. 
Loaus and discounts 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 
U. S. Bonds to secure circulation 
U. S. Bonds to secure U. S. deposits 
Other bonds to secure U. 8S. deposits 
Premiums on U. 8. 
Bonds, securities, 
Banking-house, furni*ure and fixtures 
Due from national banks (not 
agents) 
Due from State Danks and bankers.......... 
Checks and other cash items 
Exchanges for Clearing House 
Notes of other national banks 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
Specie $16,676,939 45 
Legal tender-notes 3,511,390 00 


Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer (5 per 
cent. of circulation) 

Due from U. 8S. Treasurer, other than 5 per 
eent. redemption fund 


reserve 
5,112,828 95 
358,083 


20,188,329 
150,000 
379,000 


Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund * . 
Individed profits, b 
. paid . 1,214,961 
National banknotes outstanding 2,979,900 
Due to other national banks....$28,109,305 69 
Due to State banks and bankers. 11,467,785 23 
Due to trust companies and sav- 

ings banks 7,917,036 63 
Dividends unpaid 632 00 
Individual deposits subject to 

check 
Demand certificates of deposit. 
Certified checks 
Cashier’s checks outstanding... 


$3,000,090 
000,000 


92,455,793 
675,000 


101,751 


United States deposits 
Liabilities other than 
Reserved for taxes 

08 

State of New York, County of New York, 8s.: 
I, RICHARD DELAFIELD, President of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is true 


the best of my knowledge and belief. 
paths Senay ° RICHARD DELAFIELD, President. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 14th day 
N ber, 1905. 
— WM. E. DOUGLAS, 


Notary Public, Kings Co. 
Certificate filed in N. Y. Co. 
Correct—Attest: 


STUYVESANT FISH, 
JOHN E. 


of 


BORNE, foirectors 
FRANCIS R. APPLETON, ). 





MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 
PROVIOENCE, R. I. 
RESOURCES. 

Loans and investments $5,296,264.87 
From other banks .. ' re 


Cash items 601.5% 
Reserve 738,980.00 


$6,286,874.45 
+ $1,000,000.00 
590,100.15 


489,400.00 
4,207,374.30 


$6,286,874.45 


After SO Years 


Send for our NEW MESSAGE issued after 80 years. 

Our splendid system has developed out of this vast ex- 
perience. Our first mortguges upon homes in Eastern Kan- 
sas will net you six per cent. and there is no better security 
on ea Responsible =; wanted. 

Write to-day for the New Message. 


PERKINS & COMPANY, 


Capital 

Surplus and profits 
Circulation 
Deposits 





Lawrenes, Kansas. 





_THE INDEPENDENT 





REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 


THE CITIZENS CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 


at New York in the State of New York, at the close of 
business November 9, 1905: 


Loans and discounts 
—— secured and unsecured peeccecee ° 
S. bonds to secure circulation 
| §. bonds to secure .o.. > jae 
aR. on U. 
Bonds, securities, 
Furniture, and fixtures..... Ceceererceesesses 
Real estate owned 
Due from National banks (not 
reserve agents) $2,783,739 05 
Due from State banks and bank- 


ers 
Checks and other cash items. 
Exchanges for Clearing House. 
Notes of other National banks... 
res paper Caney, nick- 
els, 
oe money reserve in * bank, 
viz. : 
00 
ed -tender notes "242, 168 00 


ee eeeereere 


9,982,543 72 
233,996 56 
79,250 00 
12,787 32 


eeeee concer cesccccccececccssccccce se cease eee 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund 
= profits, 


in liquida- 


Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer (5% 
of circulation) 

Due from U. 8. Treasurer, other than 5 per 
cent. redemption fund..........s.seseeeees 


Total 


-— of Central National Bank, 


550,000 00 
510,000 00 
pa 137,217 68 
National banknotes outstanding 1,560,897 50 
Due to other National banks... .$5,462,160 18 
Due to State banks and bankers. 1,035,094 93 
Due to trust companies and sav- 
ings banks...... cccccccccecece 755,501 93 
Dividends unpaid 784 50 
Individual deposits 
check 15,244, 
Demand certificates of deposit... 
Certified checks 
Cashier’s checks outstanding.. 
United States deposits 
Deposits of U. 8. pespenspiaian offi- 
CMB ccccceces 


246,874 80 
95,473 76 


Bonds borrowed .. 
Liabilities other than oem above stated: 

Reserve for taxes.... 27,174 25 
e66eéee secveee $28, 887,617 50 
State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 

I, HENRY DIMSE, Cashier of the above- aamee bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and — 

ENRY DIMSE, Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn to R .. me this 14th day of 


November, 1905. 
[Seal.] DAN’L A. SLATTER 
Notary Public, New York Bente. 


JAMES STILLMANN, 
EWALD FLEITMANN, 
JACQUES HUBER, 


Correct—Attest: 
Directors. 





THE BANK OF PITTSBURGH 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Nov. 9, 1905. 
PEE eRPO REE 
Leame ani Wmvestenents.....ccccccccccccsccccs et, =. = 91 
Clearing House checks............. . 2 
Due from banks...... 


° 2,121°504 29 
COs Ti Ws cccccccececccces 


-- 1,701,486 13 
$23,159,500 35 


Capital stock poeveses eee 
Surplus and undivided GED novesesereerens 
Circulation 54, 
Deposits sebenenens 15,939,964 33 
159,500 35 
OFFICERS: anaes 
Wilson A. Shaw, President. 
Joseph R. Paull, Vice-Pres.. W. F. Bickel, Cashier. 
Jas. J. Donnell, Vice-Pres. J. M. Russell, 1st Asst. Cash 
Wm. Roseburg, Vice-Pres. W. L. Jack, Asst. Cash. 
John Caldwell, Vice-Pres. J. D. Ayres, Asst. Cash. 
Dallas ©. Byers, Vice-Pres. Geo. F. Wright, Auditor. 





REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 


THE MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK, 


of the city of New York, at the close of business, Novem- 
ber 9th, 1905: 


Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts secured and unsecured. - 
United States bonds to secure circulatio 
U. S. bonds to secure U. 8S. deposits...... 
Other bonds to secure U. 8S. GONE. . 
Premiums on U. S. 
Stocks, securities, 
Banking house 
Other real estate owned. 
Due from national banks.. 
Due from State banks and bankers. 
Checks and other cash items.... 
Exchanges for Clearing House.. 
Specie 
Legal tender notes 
Redemption fund 
Treasurer (5 per cent. 
culation) 
Due from U. S. Treasurer other 
than 5 per cent. redemption 
59,603 42 


of cir- 
125,749 00 


6,392,501 52 
seseeeeees $31,749,684 83 


Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund 
Undivided profits, 
paid 
Reserved for taxes 
National banknotes outstanding... 
Dividends unpaid 
Due to other national banks. . . $5,348, 938 4 
Due to State banks and bankers. 1,871,310 89 
Due to trust companies and sav- 
ings banks 2,282,631 04 
Individual 
check 
Demand certificates of eam. ° 
Certified checks oe 
Cashier’s checks outstanding. eee 
U. S. deposits. ...cccccccccccccce 


deposits 


00 
21,813,075 22 
U. S. Bond Account... .ccccccccccccsccccces 80,000 00 


State of ioe, York, County of New York, s8s.: 

I, JAMES LOTT, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do solemnly BT. that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. 

JAMES V. LOTT, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 15th day of 


November, 1905. PHILIP H. MOORE 
Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest: 
ADOLPH RAUSCH, 
ROBERT C. CLOWRY, 
FRED’K 8. SCHENCK 


_fotrectors 





MELLON NATIONAL BANK 


Pittsburg, Pa., November gth, 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and investment securities..... 
United States bonds...........eseee0. ° 
Cash and due from banks. 


eee eee eeeeee 


Capital stock 
Surplus and undivided profits 
Circulating Notes ..... woannees cocceveseoveces 


$34,929,061 03 
OFFICERS: 


W. MELLON, President. 

B. MELLON, Vice-President. 

C. KNOX, Vice-President. 

S. MITCHELL, Cashier. 

. W. LEWIS, Asst. Cashier. 

W. McELDOWNEY, Asst. Cashier. 
H. S. ZIMMERMAN, Asst. Cashier. 


ape Pp 


> 





THE INDEPENDENT 





REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


CHASE NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY OF 
NEW YORK 


at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business November 9th, 1905: 


RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts.............. eecedessued $27,716,670 93 

Overdrafts, secured 1,610 99 

U. 8. bonds to secure circulation 

U. 8. bonds to secure U. 8. deposits 

Stocks and bonds 

Due from national banks 
reserve agents) 

~~, from State banks and bank- 


(not 
$3,042,384 77 


570,192 b 
75,253 


° : 8,379, 760 93 
22,750 00 


1,021 78 


Cheeks and other cash items. 
Exchanges for Clearing House.. 
Notes of other national banks... 
Fractional paper currency, nick- 
els, and cents 
Lawful money reserve in bank, "Si 
Specie 
Legal-tender notes 
24,110,772 67 


45,025 00 
20,000 00 
$66,547,838 52 


Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer (5 per 
cent. of circulation) 

Due from U. S. Treasurer (other than 5% 
redemption fund) 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund 
ees profits, 


pai 
National banknotes outstanding 
Reserved for taxes 
Due to other national banks... .$21,679,221 18 
Due to State banks and bankers 8,312,584 26 
Due to trust companies and sav- 
14,917,157 69 


ings banks 
Individual deposits 

10,502,202 27 
104,370 39 


check 
Demand certificates of deposit.. 

Certified checks 1,674,490 81 
Cashier’s checks outstanding.... 2,032,633 46 
———_—_——- 59,222,660 06 
United States deposits 0,000 00 
Bonds borrowed 10,500 00 


PPTTTTITITITITI TIT TTT TTT TTT $66,547,838 52 


State of New York, County of New York, ss. 

I, E. J. ST ALKER, Cashier of the above anenel bank, do 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and a | 

J. STALKER, Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn to me me this 15th day of 
November, 1905. W. E. PURDY, Notary Public, 
Kings County, No. 30, 
Certificate filed in New York County. 
Correct—Attest: 
ry B. HEPBURN, ’ 
B. SCHLEY, Directors. 
foun 1. WATERBURY, J 





PENN NATIONAL BANK OF 
PRILADEL PIA 


November 9, 
RESOURCES. 
Loans, discounts and investments 


Due from banks..... 
Cash and reserve 


1905. 


$5,072,390.65 
339,660.31 
1,848,600.37 


REPORT OF THE CONDITION 
FOURTH 


OF THE 


NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY 
OF NEW YORK, 


at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business November 9, 1905: 


Loans and discounts 

Overdrafts 

U. S. bonds to secure circulation 

Bonds and securities 

Banking-house 

Due from National banks (not reserve ‘agents) 

Due from state banks and bankers. 

Checks and other cash items.. 

Exchanges for Clearing House. 

Notes of other National banks.. 

Nickels and cents 

Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
Specie ° 
Legal-tender notes 1,670, 

Redemption fund with U. 8. ‘Treasurer’ (5 pe 
cent. of circulation)... 

Due from U. S. Treasurer, other than 5 per 
cent. redemption fund......... evesee 


Capital 
Surplus fund 
= profits, 


i 

National bank-notes outstanding 
Meserved Tek CAMS... cccccccccecsescocsccocccce 
Due to other national banks $12,696,263 05 
Due to State banks and bankers. 1,491,799 41 
Due to trust companies and sav- 

ings banks 
Individual 

check 
Demand certificates of deposit... 
Accepted checks 
Cashier’s checks outstanding.... 


7,378,927 34 
100,020 00 
4,474,982 73 


Dividends unpaid 


Total 
State of New York, County of New York, 8s.: 

I, CHAS. H. PATTERSON, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the > statement is true 
to the best of my knowledge and be 
* (Signed) CHARLES H. PATTERSON, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 15th day of 
November, 1905. RODERICK P. FISHER 

Notary Public. 

Correct—Attest: 


J. EDWARD SIMMONS 


JAMES G. CANNON, 
WILLIAM 8. OPDYKE, 


‘ Directors. 





UNION NATIONAL BANK 
PHILADELPHIA 


November 9, 1905. 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and investments 
Due from banks....... 
Cash and reserve........ 


seseee $3,988,698.28 
359,923-79 
1,400,529.03 


$5,749,151.10 


eeeeeee 


LIABILITIES. 
iw. nae 
682,131.00 
393,300.00 
4,173,720.10 


$5,749,151.10 
A. E. FLETCHER, Cashier. 


Capital ... ‘ 
Surplus and net profits......... 
Circulation . 

Deposits 


ee eeeeeeee 


eeeeeeeeee 


eee eee ee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee) 





$7,260,651.33 


Capital stock $500,000.00 
Surplus and profits | (net).. 983,370.35 
Circulaticn 49,400.00 
Deposits 5,727,880.98 


eeeeeee 


a 


$7,260,651.33 
H. G. CLIFTON, Cashier. 





November 9th, 1905. 
INTERBORO BANK 
110 Wall Street. 

Total Resources........ 
Capital Steck ....c0cccccese ovccccccccescccocccsoccs SOMMER 
Surplus and Undivided Profits...............0++. 58,521.45 

H. G. RUNKLE, President. 

W. K. VANDERPOKL, Cashier. 





THE INDEPENDENT 





REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


CHATHAM NATIONAL BANK 


at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business November 9th, 1905 


RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts.............+.. eckewdiws $4,939,803 16 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured . 
U. S. bonds to secure circulation 
Stocks, securities, etc........ nbbcatedesencun 
Other real estate owned 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents) 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Checks and other cash itemS..............+-. 
Exchanges for Clearing House 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents. 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 

Specie $698, 102 50 

Legal-tender notes 887,028 00 


Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer (5 per 
cent. of circulation) 

Due from U. S. Treasurer, other than 5 per 
eent. redemption fund 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund 
Undivided profits, 


paid 

National banknotes outstanding 
Due to other National banks 
Due to State banks and bankers 
Due to trust companies and sav- 

ings banks 
Dividends unpaid 
Individual deposits 

check 
Demand certificates of deposit... 
Certified cheeks 
Cashier’s checks outstanding 


$739,523 02 
265,462 61 


6,991,361 46 


Total $8,545,565 11 
State of New York, County of New York, s8s.: 

I, H. P. DORE EMUS, Cashier of the above- ‘named bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. 

H. P. DOREMUS, Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn to eae me this 16th day of 
November, 1 LBERT H. GALE 
= Public, No. 58, 
Kings Co. Cert. filed in N. ¥. Co? 


W. B. CONRAD, ’ 
G. P. MOROSINI, Directors. 
SANFORD H. STEELE, } 


Correct—Attest: 





A Life Problem 


Hurry, keen concentration, 

Hard, nervous Brain work, 

Either in Woman or Man, 

Does no Harm—or 

Does Terrible Injury. 

It all depends on FOOD 
and the mental condition. 

If you find yourself growing weak, or 
that stomach or any other trouble is setting 
in, it’s a sure sign you are using up more 
grav watter than ine food replaces. 








How correct it ? 


Change yourdiet! Quit coffee entirely, 
Breakfast on a li.tle Fruit, 

A dish of GRAPE-NUTS and Cream, 
A Soft-boiled Egg, Toast, and 

A Cup of POSTUM. 


There you are, nourished and happy 
until lunch time, and sure you have the food 
that the life forces use to fully rebuild the 
waste in gray matter in nerves and brain. 


Prove it, YOU. 


‘* There’s a Reason.” 


Grape-Nuts 

















NEW YORK CENTRAL @ HUDSON RIVER 
RAILROAD COMPANY 


Treasurer’s Office, New York, November 17, 1905. 
Notice to Stockholders in a aaa to increase of Capital 
tock. 


The Board of Directors, at a meeting held this day, 
— the issuance of $17,192,500 additional capital 
stock. 

Stockholders of this Company will be entitled to sub- 

scribe for such increased stock, at the rate of One hundred 
dollars ($100) per share, to the extent of Thirteen per cent. 
(138%) of their respective holdings, as shown upon the 
books at the close of business, Friday, December 15th, 1905; 
the right to subscribe terminating on Saturday, January 
20th, 1906. 
Immediately after December 15th, warrants will be 
mailed to all stockholders showing the amount for which 
each stockholder is entitled to subscribe; and subscrip- 
tions can be made only upon presentation of such warrants 
at this office on or before Saturday, January 20th, follow- 
ing. A form will be provided on the back of each warrant 
by which a stockholder may subscribe direct, or may dis- 
pose of the right to subscribe by assigning it to some 
person named therein, or to bearer. 

Subscription payments may be made on and after Tues- 
day, January 2nd, 1906, apd must be made on or before 
Wednesday, January 31st, 1906, for which stockholders will 
receive stock and scrip certificates at time such payments 


are made. 
EDWARD L. ROSSITER, Treasurer. 





ORGANIZED 1856. 


THE NATIONAL PARK BANK of NEW YORK 


Cep:.tal and Surpius. $10,000,000 
RICHARD DELAFIAUD, Pres’t; STUYVESANT FISH, 
Vice-Pres’t; GILBERT G. 't; JOH 





Ass’t Cash: 
MAIN, Ass’t Cashier; MAUBICE H. EWER, 


oseph T. Moore, a et Fish, Goomme 
Seribner, Edward C. W. ‘Bockh 
Belmont, Richard Delafeld. "Hrancis B Ap- 
- n a seo rge Frederick — Corne- 
us Vander saac gecbeim, Youn Lewis 
Cass Ledyard, Gilbert goagenh rne, John ©. a 


W hat_is 





: 
Daus’ Tip-Top 
TU PROVE that Daus’ “Tip-Top” is the 
best and simplest device for pn TE 100 
copies from pen-written and 50 copies trom 
ypewritten original, we will ship com- 
plete duplicator cap size, without de- 
_Posit, on ten (10) days’ trial. 


"Price $7.50 less trade dis- 
count of 33 1-3 per cent., or $5 net 
THE FELIX C. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 
Daus Building, 111 John Street - - - New York City 


Sore £765 Dr SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 








JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER: 





THE INDEPENDENT 





REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


FIFTH NATIONAL BANK, 


at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business, November 9, 1905: 


RESOURCES. 


circulation. . 

. 8. bends to secure U. S. deposits 

. S. bonds on hand ee 
Bonds, securities, ete 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures 
Due from National banks (not reserve 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Checks and other cash items. 
Exchanges for Clearing House.. 
Notes of other National banks 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents.. 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 

Specie 


Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer (5% 
of circulation) 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund 
Undivided profits, 
paid 
National banknotes outstanding 
Due to State banks and bankers. 
Due to trust companies and sav- 
ings banks 
Individual de 
check 
Demand certificates of deposit.. 
Certified checks 
Cashier’s checks outstanding.... 
United States deposifs..... coove 


$103,969 03 


155,323 52 
posits subject to 


00 
2,840,060 40 


Total - $3,769,466 86 
State of New York, County of New York, s8.: 

I, A. THOMPSON, Cashier of the above-named bank, do 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. 

A. THOMPSON, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 16th day of 


November, 
Seal.] CHARLES F. SMITH, 
Notary Public. 
RICH’D B. 


KELLY, 
WM. H. SEAICH, t Directors 


DANIEL D. WYLIE, 
OLD NATIONAL BANK, PROVIDENCE, R. I, 
Nov. 9, 1905. 


- $3,.345.469 75 
478,882 99 


f 00 
234,201 05 
$4,243,553 79 





RESOURCES. 
Loans and investments. 
From other banks. 


Capital 
Surplus and profits 
Circulation ..... 
Deposits 
$4,243,553 79 
Edward P. Metcalf, President; Philip B. Ashley, Cashier; 
George H. Capron, Assistant Cashier. 


“PREPAYMENT OF DEBENTURES” 
THE MIDDLESEX BANKING CO. 


of MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Will pay upon presentation, with 
interest to cate of payment, deben- 
tures of the following series: 


D38, D44, due December Ist, 1905 
D39, D45, due January Ist, 1906 
R74, D40, D46, due February Ist, 1906 


Sone EVES Dr SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 











REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK 


at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business, November =, Be: 


Loans and discounts 

Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 

U. S. bonds to secure circulation........ weaee 

U. S. Bonds to secure U. 8. deposits 

Bonds, securities, ete 

Due from uational banks (not reserve agents) 

Due from State banks and bankers........... 

Checks and other «ash items 

Exchanges for Clearing House 

Notes of other national banks 

Fractional paper currency, nickels, and cents. 
wful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
TE ssaneceves panniedamamaare $1,250,361 50 
Legal-tender notes - 2,190,593 00 

Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer (5% 
of circulation) ........00- covcccccessoccce 


Due from U. 8S. Treasurer, other than 5% 
RES POE 


8,440,054 50 
15,000 00 
20,200 00 

seeeeees+$16,986,478 96 


tee Ges BORE Dh. occ ccéccsscenscenés cece 
CD tetcciinnedcadiuatecsstansaeaks 
a profits, 


less expenses and taxes 


Due to trust companies and savings banks... 
Dividends unpaid 

Individual deposits subject to check 

Demand certificates of deposit 

Certified checks 

Cashier’s checks outstanding 

United States deposits 

Bonds borrowed 


Total $16,936,478 96 
State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 

I, CHARLES E. WARREN, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is true 
to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

CHARLES E. WARREN, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 14th day of 
November, 1905. H. C. DU VAL, 

Notary Public. 


eal. 
Correct—Attest: 
E. V. W. ROSSITER, 
THOMAS L. JAMES, | Directors 
E. BE. OLCOTT, 


34 YEARS OUR CUSTOMERS 


HAVE TESTED 
Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 
A EA ASE 








List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address. 


ELLSWORTH ( JONES 


John Hancock Bldg., Boston. Home Established 1871. 
Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. Iowa Falls, lowa. 





INTERNATIONAL SALT CO. 
New York. 


The Board of Directors has this day declared a dividend 
of 4%, payable 1% quarterly, on the first days of Decem- 
ber, 1905, and March, June and September, 1906, to the 
Stockholders who shali be of record respectively on the 
5th days of November, 1905, anu puatues, ay, and 
August, 1906. Transfer Books will close at 3 P.M. on said 
15th days of November, 1905, and February, May, and 
August, 1906, and reopen on the second days of December, 
1905, and March, June and September, 1906, respectively. 


MORTIMER B. FULLER, Treasurer. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL @ HUDSON RIVER 
RAILROAD COMPANY 


Office of the Treasurer, New York, November 17, 1905. 


THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS of this Company, at a 
meeting held this day, declared a dividend of ONE AND 
ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. on its capital stock, payable 
at this office on the 15th day of January next, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on Friday, De- 
cember 15th. 

The transfer books will be closed at 3 o’clock P. M., on 
Friday, December 15th, and reopened at 10 o’clock A. M., 
on Tuesday, January 2nd next. 

EDWARD L. ROSSITER, Treasurer. 








THE INDEPENDENT 





REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


IRVING NATIONAL BANK 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close 
business, November 9, 1905: 
RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts......... Wesesevese eeeeee $6,820,395 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured seecee eceve 167 
U. S. bonds to secure circulation 
Premiums on U. bonds 
Bonds, securities, 
Furniture and fixtures......... covccsococece ‘ 
Other real-estate owned 
Due from national banks (not reserve agents) 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Checks and other cash items 
Exchanges for Clearing House 
Notes of other national banks 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents 
a ‘owned reserve in bank, viz.: 
GOED 4006006 sdsncceeese asécogiie 290, 484 00 
one MEPS notes 339, 


Redemption fund with U. 8S. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation) 12,500 
Due from U. 8S. Treasurer, other than 5 per 
cent. redemption fun 17,674 


Total cccccccccccccccccccccsccccsece eoceee $10,271,202 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock ered Dic cevereccsciuenes +--+. $1,000,000 00 
Surplus fund 1,000,000 00 
Undivided profits, 
aid 87 


° 
- 


NSSSRSSVSSSE¥ 


1,629,947 


pa 
National banknotes outstanding 
Due to other national banks 
Due to State banks and bankers. 
Due to trust companies and sav- 
ings banks 
Individual deposits 
check 
Demand certificates of deposit.. 
Time certificates of .deposit.. 
Certified checks 
Cashier’s checks outstanding.... - 
Reserved for taxes 16, 66 


Total .nccccccccccccccccccces ewaenwe +++e+ $10,271,202 12 


State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 

L Bm FF, WERNER, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. 

B. F. WERNER, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before a EC 15th day of 


November, 1905. Cc 
‘Notary Public, XN. Y. Co. 
Correct—Attest: 
CHARLES F. MATTLAGE, 
HENRY KROGER, 
JOHN W. NIX, 


Directors. 





INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY 
MERIDEN, CONN., Nov. 15, 1905. 
Coupons No. 14 of the first mortgage bonds of this com- 
pany due Dec. 1, will be paid on and after that date on 
presentation at the American Exchange National Bank, 
128 Broadway, New York. 
GEO. M. CURTIS, Treas’r. 














Established 1840 | 
Chester Billings & 
Son 


Successors to 


Randel, Baremore & Billings 


Goldsmiths Silversmiths 
Importers of 
Precious Stones and Pearls 
Billings Court, Fifth Ave. 
at Thirty-fourth St. 
































REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE PHENIX NATIONAL BANK, 


at New York, in the Bhote of New York, at the close of 
business November 9, 


Loans and discounts 
a gee secured and unsecured 
S. bonds to secure circulation 
on U. S. 
Stocks, securities, &c 
Real estate owned 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents) 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Checks and other cush items 
Exchanges for Clearing House 
Notes of other National banks 
Fractional paper currency, nickels, and cents. 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
Specie 
Legal-tender notes 


Redemption fund with U. 8S. Treasurer (5% 


of circulation) 
Due from S. Treasurer, other than 5% 


redemption “fund 
TOE. 0.ncestccccccsdsnetiatsowiessoors nooees $9,968,202 48 
LIABILITIES. 


Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund 
Undivided profits, 


Se5S8SS SR 
ssseeasassss 


ra 
88 


pai 
Netional banknotes outstanding.. 
Due to other National banks 
Due to State banks and bankers 
Due to trust companies and savings banks... 
Individual deposits subject to check 
Demand certificates of deposit 
Certified checks 
Cashier’s checks outstanding 
Reserved for taxes 13,528 11 


Total cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccece $9,968,202 48 


State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 

, ALFRED M. BULL, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. 

BULL, Cashier. 


A. M. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 14th day of 
November, 1905. EDWIN co 
Notary Public. 


Geanett-—it ttest: 


H. GA 
FREDERICK’ D . UNDERWOOD, 
I. A. STEARNS, 


Directors. 





November 9th, 1905. 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF MORRISTOWN, 

NEW JERSEY 
Total Resources.............. osee 
Capital Stock.. 
Surplus and Undivided Profits. ..:: 

OFFICERS : 
ALBERT H VERNAM, President. 
RUDOLPH H. re ag @ ist Vice-Prest 
GUY ees OF | 
JOSEPH H 


2d Vice-Prest 


- VAN DOREN, Cashier. 





1875 


THE MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company 
—or— 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
Assets over $7.000,000 


Debeatares aad First Mortgage 
Loans apon Real Estate 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY. 


A Semi-Annual Dividend of Three ($3.00) Dollars per Share has 
m7, declared, payable in New York January 2d, 1906, to the 
Shareholders of record at the close of business November 29th, 
1905; also an extra Dividend of One ($1.00) Dollar per Share out 
of the earnings of the Company te investments. 


F. FARGO, Treasurer. 
New York, November 8, 1905. 





30th YEAR 














xvi ; THE INDEPENDENT 









The First National Bank 
Jersey City, N. J. 





November gth, 1905. 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts.......cseeeeseesess+ $4,338,984-95 
Due from banks and bankers............. 3,018,860.68 
Real estate and securities.........e0+++++ 1,389,921-78 
















United States bonds... .cccccccccccccccce 602,000.00 

Cash and reserve..... cenceebescastenedas 810,133.20 
We éccccess Seusuneeebetce ee eeceeees e$10,159,900.61 

LIABILITIES. 

Caoptted .sccce nee eseeeeesueu sacodenes $400,000.00 

! Surplus and undivided profits........... ++ 1,126,629.35 
Civculation .cccccccess docdseesns chee ses 360,800.00 
PEE accsébeseeuceesiedsens venenotee 8,263,471.26 
BO ccccccccnescceds op6stnseaeddene® $10,159,900.61 

OFFICERS. 





E. F. C. YOUNG, President. 
GEORGE T. SMITH, Vice President. 
GEORGE W. CONKLIN, Cashier. 
JOHN W. OMBERSON, Asst. Cashier. 


REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business November 9th, 1905: 


‘RESOURCES. 
Loans and discouniS...........2-see0% 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured. 


















-++ $1,116,385 42 
° 297 4 









U. S. bonds to secure circulation.. 50,000 00 
Bonds, securities, etc............. 24,975 00 
Banking-house, furniture and fixtures. 00 





Other real estate owned.............. 
Due from national banks (not reserve agents) 
Due from State banks and bankers.......... 5,052 07 













Checks and other cash items....... ee 34,113 18 
Exchanges for clearing-house. ‘ 149,714 85 
Notes of other national banks. 5,490 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents. 2,200 49 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 

DS cttrbreoemeaneeesbwemeenwd $324,291 50 

Legal-tender notes.............. 66,630 00— 390,921 50 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer (5 per 

Ses Ge Sc cccccvecseccsnececese 2,500 00 













WEED ccdcvevcccoctcceeccessevorcesveccene $2,076,787 42 
LIABILITIES, 
ff Ff * eT 250,000 00 
SE GEE d-crvdevertevonkevenbiencesdecede 50,000 00 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes 




















DE: Ninn eihiudds ehbeeihsahbetaeeewkieeded 
National banknotes outstanding............. 50,000 00 
Dt Cs cctiechinktwekhnosdecdvndas 460 75 
Individual deposits subject to check......... 1,603,016 72 
Demand certificates of deposit............... 171 95 
Dt CD <rncintdseeeseennceecosbeen 26,915 65 
Cashier’s checks outstanding................ 30,479 10 
Liabilities other than those above stated re- 
De GO WE occ csvedecccccenesteesssons 813 10 
I sic ihe itis tet bn 0d icine hain i tec at ada $2,076,787 42 





State of New fy County of New York, ss. 

I, Z E. NEWELL, Cashier of the above- named bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. 

Z. E. NEWELL, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 14th day of 
November, 1905 . A. SWART, Notary Public. 

Westeba ster County. Certificate filed in N. Y. Co. 

Correct—Attest: 

DAVID BANKS, 
GEO. R. TURNBUL Directors. 




















REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 


THE MtcRCHANTS’ NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the — ot New York, at the close of 
business November 9th, 1 










ESOURCES. 
Leae-amG GISGOMBORs onc ccccecccecoccsce cad ft, 589,916 
Overdrafts secured and unsecured.. 5,986 
bonds to secure ‘circulation..... ° 50,000 
Stocks, SOSUTICIOS, . CBB» o'sc ccs peccesés - 1,494,326 
Banking house, furniture, and fixtures. ‘ 995,257 
Due from National banks (not reserve 
GED 4 0.0:000:000000060000000000000060R4006 1,088,664 
Due from State banks” and bankers.......... 73,048 
Checks and other cash items........ ccccccce 39,113 
Exchanges for Clearing House........ eoseeee 2,470,351 
Notes of other National banks............. 10,621 
Fractional paper currency, nickels, and cents. 2,728 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
Dl cenehenaaeddewsresadsial $2,194,801 00 
Legal-tender notes ........... 1,392,000 00 
——————-_ 3, 586, 801 00 
Due from U. S. Treasurer, other than 5% 
redemption fund ...... Sencaceococcsessdes 10,000 00 
TE ctabiccccciviagieendiens ss seepeeeee $21,416,815 30 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in....... sccessscccccccss SOS 
SD GEE .cccconscestescncncesss 000 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes 
Ml  cidértenatedansanssdentnatcnaceues 
Reserved for taxes, 1905....... 8,346 
Due to other National banks - 5,838,384 10 
Due to State banks and bankers............ ° 506,236 35 


Due to trust companies and savings banks... 4,311,155 51 


OE WI Shane cnenacesavccesesorens "134 75 
Individual deposits subject to check......... 6,774,146 46 
Demand certificates of deposit..... éocteoneta 2,411 12 
GO GOT ci. cilblieenessccsesee cveccccee 869,136 57 
Cashier’s checks outstanding............++++. 185,843 59 

TE  ccceviad cecteadacnnaeteneesiwaenaan $21,416,815 30 


State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 

I, SAMUEL 8. CAMPBELL, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is true 
to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

Correct—Attest: CAMPBELL, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 14th day of 
November, 1905. 0. E. PAYNTER, 

Notary Public. 


J. W. HARRIMAN, 
E. A. BRINCKERHOFF, Directors. 
R. M. GALLOWAY, 
QUARTERLY REPORT OF 
THE WALLABOUT BANK. 
at the close of barton gs the 9th day of November, 1905: 





CES. 
Loans and discounts, less due from Directors. $697,159 39 


Liability of Directors as makers............. 44,100 00 
COED cccternctccsascanseeunsed pewoewees "207 70 
Due from approved reserve agents. neous snes 178,775 52 
MEE éahbresescescncanecdedeenees eorcousnce 206,820 00 
DE  sedtedendéedsdedeotenanenhion 61,646 et 
U. S. legal-tender notes and notes of Na- 
tional banks ........ a0etecesoeees pieteeove 40,000 00 
Cash items, viz.: 
Bills and checks for the —_ 
day's exchanges ...........- = RS, 824 68 
Other items carried as cash...... »368 55 
a 48,193 23 
Assets not included under any of the above 
heads, viz.: 
POONTENSS GRE GROIEE. cccccccccecccccccece 16,186 85 
a udens$+tesneeemabwneses «+++ $1,293,099 30 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in, in cash.......... eese- $100,000 00 
EE EE kd ck co namin kaabedmaaawen ¥ 00 
Undivided profits, less current expenses and 
CONOS POI .ncccccce peeceereseesoveses coe 53,027 79 
Due Gepsibees éeeenoeecree opeabensewne eeeeee 1,090,071 51 





IL. ths <miihtie babes he uma edaanse - $1,293,099 30 
State of New York, County of Kings, 

CHARLES M. ENGLIS, President, oom JOHN T. WIL- 
LIAMS, Cashier, of the ‘Wallabout "Bank, a bank located 
and doing business at Nos. 416 and 418 Myrtle Avenue, in 
the Borough of Brooklyn, in said county, being duly 
sworn, each for himself, says that the foregoing report, 
with the schedule accompanying the same, is true and cor- 
rect in all respects to the best of his knowledge and be- 
lief, and they further say that the usual business of said 
bank has been transacted at the location required by the 
banking law (Chap. 689, Laws of 1892, as amended), and 
not elsewhere; and that the above report is made in com- 
pliance with an official notice received from the Superin- 
tendent of Banks designating the 9th day of November, 
1905, as the day on which such report shall be made. 

CHARLES M. ENGLIS, + eee 
JOHN T. WILLIAMS, Cashier. 

Severally subscribed and sworn to by both deponents the 
17th day of November, 1905, before me. 

[Seal-] ISAAC 0. HORTON, 








P. CHAUNCEY ANDERSON, ) 


Notary Public, Kings County. 


RSRIZZ LSsKs 










as 


